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Industry Center 
Moving Slowly 
To Southwest 


Geological Survey Places 
Point for 1926 as About 
50 Miles to Southeast 
of Chicago. 


Movement Since 1908 
Seventy-five Miles 


Statement Gives Industrial De- 
velopment About Same Rate 
Throughout All Sec- 
tions of Country. 


The center of industry in the United 
States in January, 1926, as determined 
by the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, was about 50 miles south- 
east of Chicago, according to a statement 
issued by the Survey for publication on 
September 12. 

The center of industry, it is statéd, 
has moved in the 18-year period from 
1908 to 1926 approximately 75 miles in 
a west-by-south direction. This slow 
movement of the center of the industry 
during a period when the capacity of 
prime movers in central stations and 
manufacturing plants increased about 
140 per cent indicates, it is stated, that 
industrial development in the United 
States is proceeding at about the same 
rate in all sections, but a trifle more 
rapidly in the western and southern parts 
of the country. 

Movement Is Slow. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

In January, 1908, the center of indus- 
try in the United States was on the 
northern boundary of Indiana, about 110 
miles east of Chicago. In January, 1918, 
it was still on the northern boundary of 
Indiana, but had moved about 50 miles 
nearer to Chicago. In January, 1926, it 
had moved 25 miles to the southwest of 
its position in 1918 and about 50 miles 
southeast of Chicago. The total move- 
ment in the 18 years from 1908 to 1926 
was about 75 miles in a west-by-south 
direction. 

This slow movement of the center of 
industry during a period when the ca- 
pacity of prime movers in central sta- 
tions and manufacturing plants increased 
about 140 per cent indicates that indus- 
trial development in the United States 
is proceeding at about the same rate in 
all sections, but a trifle more rapidly in 
the western and southern parts of the 
country. 

Basis of Determinations. 

These determinations of the center of 
industry are based on the capacity of 
steam engines, steam turbines, water- 
wheels, and internal-combustion engines 
installed in manufacturing plants and 
in public-utility power plants. Twice the 
weight is given to the power equipment 
in public-utility power plants, as it is 
used twice as much as power equipment 
in manufacturing plants. Previous de- 
terminations of the center of industry 
have been based on the installed capac- 
ity of prime movers in manufacturing 
plants only. It is believed that more 
representative results are obtained by 
using the capacity of power equipment 
in both manufacturing and public-utility 
plants. 

The geographic center of the United 
States is near the center of the northern 
boyndary of Kansas, and the center of 
pépulation is in Owen County, South- 
western Indiana. The center of indus- 
try of the United States in 1926 was, 
therefore, 640 miles east-by-north of the 
geographic center and about 170 miles 
due north of the center of population. 


Patent Is Infringed 
For Tungsten Device 


Decree Affirms Validity of 
Rights in Machine to Apply 
Filaments to Lamps. 


The District Court for the District of 
New Jersey, in a recent opinion held 
Fagan patent, No. 1128120, and Frech 
and Fagan patent, No. 1220836, directed 
to a machine for applying tungstgp light 
filaments to incandescent lamps, valid 
and infringed. Judge Bodine delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

The opinion points out that the early 
incandescent lamps made by Edison con- 
tained a carbon filament. 

The opinion proceeds: 

“This filament was of such high re- 
sistance_that a short length was suffi- 
cient. he material itself was strong 
and fairly stiff, so that it was not nec- 
essary to use anchor wires to give it 
support. It was enough to loop the fila- 
ment from one lead-in wire to another. 

Longer Curve Required. 

“Tantalum filaments, which later came 
into use, had a much lower resistance, 
so that greater length of wire was re- 
quired. A new problem arose in finding 
a method of supporting the filament, not 
only because it was longer than the old 
carbon filament, but because of its rela- 
tive weakness and small diameter. 

“The customary way of supporting the 
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Census Bureau Publication 
Described as. Aid to Business 


Report on “Survey of Current Business” Dis- 
closes Use Is More Extensive Than Formerly. 


With the issuance of the August edi- | situation by setting forth the principal 


tion of the “Survey of Current Business,” 
the Director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, William M. Steuart, in an oral state- 


ment September 9 announced that this | 


official compilation of business statistics 
is being used more and more by business 
interests for the purpose of observing 
the trends of business. 

Business is being saved from the “tolls 
of depression,” according to the Director 
of the Census, by having its course 
charted. The “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,” he pointed out, is designed to pre- 
sent each month a picture of the business 


Elimination of Waste 
In Cost of Education 
Urged by President 


Worship of Truth Should In- 
spire Colleges for Ad- 
vancement of Nation, 
Says Mr. Coolidge. 


Unless universities and colleges of the 
United States are places consecrated to 
the worship of truth, to be reverently 
approached by youth, all their science 
and all their art will never be the means 
of true advancement of the nation, is 
the opinion expressed by President Cool- 
idge. The President’s declaration was 
made September 10 In the course of an 
address at Brookings, S. D., where he 
took part in the dedication of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Library of the South Da- 
kota State College. 

There is something more in learning 
and something more in life, the Presi- 
dent said, than a mere knowledge of sci- 
ence, a mere acquisition of wealth, a 
mere striving for place and power. The 
colleges will fail if they do not inspire 
their students with a broader understand- 
ing of the spiritual meaniiig. c. science, 
of literature, and of the arts. 

Mr. Coolidge reminded his listeners 
that approximately three-fifths of all 
local taxes are expended directly or in- 
directly for education in the United 
States. It might be well, he said, to 
scrutinize the expenditure of this enor- 
mous amount of money, “not so much to 


attempt to reduce it as to make certain | 


that all wastes are eliminated.” 

In commenting upon the fact that the 
library he was dedicating was named in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent commented on Lincoln’s interest 
in education, particularly agricultural 
education. 

The full text of the address follows: 


My Fellow Countrymen: We are met | 


here to dedicate another temple to the 
cause of learning. 

To reach their full effect the build- 
ings used for educational purposes must 
assume the character of temples. One 
of our learned men has told us that 





facts regarding the various lines of trade 
and industry, particularly with regard to 
production, consumption, stocks on hand, 
and prices. 

Governmental departments join with 


commercial and trade associations, tech- | 


nical journals and private organizations 
in gathering this data, which covers basic 
commodities and various lines of business 
and trade, such as transportation, bank- 
ing, insurance, employment, foreign 
trade and finance. Not only are they pre- 
sented in the monthly “Survey,” but 
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Law Proposed in England 


| 


To Mark Imported Oatmeal | 


A law requiring the marking of im- 
ported oatmeal is being discussed in 
England, according to an announcement 
just made by the Department of Com- 
merce. The announcement was based 
upon advices received from the Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, James Sommerville, Jr. 

The announcement, 
lows: 


It has been officially announced that an | 


application for an Order in Council un- 
der the Merchandise Marks Act, to re- 


| quire the marking of imported oatmeal 


and rolled oats, and also oatmeal rolled 
in the United Kingdom from imported 


| oats, has been referred for inquiry to 





“We do but go where admiration leads | 


7? 


the way.” Unless we approach our 
places of learning in that spirit we shall 
never receive their full benefits. 

Rise of South Dakota. 

The South Dakota State College gives 
every appearance of having reached in 
a full measure this position. We can 
usually measure both the desire and the 
appreciation that exists for the advan- 
tages of this life by the sacrifices we 
are willing to make to secure them. 
It is evident that in South Dakota this 
determination has a very strong hold 
upon the people. 

While this was to be expected, for 
this is yet a land of pioneers who have 
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| way. 


the standing committee set up under the 
Act for this purpose. A later notice will 
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Inquiry Is Ordered 
Into Watch Prices 


Federal Trade Commission 
Fixes Hearing to Settle Con- 
trol on “‘Ingersolls.” 


A hearing to determine whether an 
effort is being made to control the re- 
tail and the wholesale prices at which 
“Ingersoll” watches are sold has been 
scheduled by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, according to an announcement made 
September 10. 


In the announcement the Commission 
said the Waterbury Clock Company is 
reputed to carry on the sale of the In- 
gersoll watch through the Ingersoll 
Watch Company, Inc., Ingersoll Watch 
Company, and George H. Eberhard Com- 
pany. These three companies have been 
made respondents together with the 
Waterbury Company in the hearings. 


in full text, fol- | 





The announcement, in full text, fol- | 


lows: 


The Waterbury Clock Company, man- 
ufacturers of “Ingersoll” watches, will 
be the respondent in a hearing to be 
held in New York September 22 by the 
Federal Trade Commission involving al- 
leged attempts to control retail and 
wholesale prices at which Ingersoll 
watches shall be sold. 

The hearing will be at 10 o’clock in 
the morning at room 803, No. 45 Broad- 
Edward M. Averill, trial examiner 
for the Federal Trade Commission, will 
preside. Alfred M. Craven, attorney, 
will represent the commission. 


While the Waterbury Clock Company 
is the chief respondent, others listed are 
Ingersoll Watch Company, Inc., Inger- 
soll Watch Company, and George H. 
Eberhard Comvany. The Waterbury 
Compan; is said to carry on the sale of 
the Ingersoll watch through the other 
three respondent companies. 


Secretary of Labor Sees New Problem 
In Displacement of Men by Machinery 


Mr. Davis Declares ‘“‘Discontent’? May Result Unless Job- 
less Workers Are Given More Thought. 


Unless the industrial United States 
begins to think less of machinery and 
more of the workers who are being 
thrown out of work by new machinery, 
“we may have discontent on our hands,” 
according to a statement by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, Sep- 
tember 10. 

Secretary Davis states that despite the 
fact that the number of consumers in 
the United States have increased by 
10,000,000 since 1914 the factories of 
the nation are employing 7 per cent less 
men, due to the widespread use of ma- 
chinery. 

“I tremble to think,” Secretary Davis 
said, “what a state we might be in as 
a result of this development of machinery 
without the bars we have lately set up 
against wholesale immigration.” 

“In the end every device that lightens 
human toil and increases production is 
a boon to humanity. It is only the pe- 
riod of adjustment when machines turn 
workers out of their old jobs into new 
ones, that we must learn to handle them 
so as to reduce distress to the minimum.” 

The statement by Secretary Davis, 


made public by the Department of La- 
bor, follows in full: 


Every day sees the perfection of some , 


new mechanical miracle that enables one 
nian to do better and more quickly what 
many men used to do. In the past six 


yeas especially, our progress in the lav- ' 
ish use of power and in harnessing that 


power to high-speed productive’ machin- 
ery has been tremendous. 
it has ever been seen on earth. But what 
is all this machinery 
What is it doing to us? 
is ripe for us to pause and inquire. 
Glassware By Machinery. 


Nothing like | 


doing for us? | 
I think the time | 


Take for example the revolution that | 


has come in the glass industry. For a 
long time it was thought impossible to 
turn out machines capable of replacing 
human skill in the making of glass. 
Now practically all forms of glassware 
are being made by machinery, some of 
the machines being extraordinanily ef- 
ficient. Thus, in the case of one type 
of bottle, automatic machinery produces 
41 times as much per worker as the old 
hand processes, and the machine pro- 
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Iceland Contracts 
For First Railwa y 


A railway is to be built in Ice- 
land, according to an announcement 
just made by the Department of 
Commerce. The announcement was 
based upon advices received from 
William H. T. Mackie, vice consul 
in charge at Copenhagen, 

The announcement, in full text, 
follows: 

Titan, Ltd., of Norway has been 
engaged to build and run a railway 
from Reykjavik to Thojorsaa, Ice- 
land, a distance of 80 kilometers 
for 2,000,000 kroner (approximately 
$500,000). Construction is to be be- 
gun on the railway before May 1, 
1929, and is to be completed not 
later than July 1, 1953. If the com- 
pany fails to meet these terms, all 
the work executed falls to the 
State, without any compensation 
to the company. 


Government Is Asked 
To Deny Ratification 


Of Loans to France 


Members of Congress Favor 
Funding War Debt First; 
Europe Effecting Econom- 

ical Organization. 


European powers are effecting an eco- 
nomic organization which in effect mili- 
tates against the interests of the United 
States, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has just stated orally. 

At the same time, Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, a minority mem- 
ber of both the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, stated orally that the 
United States Government should refuse 
to take affirmative action with respect 
to any French external loan from Amer- 
ican bankers until the French Govern- 
ment agrees to fund its world war debt 
to this Government. 

“Organizing Economically.” 

Senator Borah stated that in his opin- 
ion the economic organization movement 
abroad is actuated more by economic ne- 
cessities than by animus against this 
country. “Europe,” he said, “is organiz- 
ing economically. So far as I know, 
practically all of the countries over there 
are taking part in this movement. That 
is bound to militate against the inter- 
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High Profits Made 
On Rubber in Java 


Advices to Department of Com- 
merce Tell of Earnings 


of 353 Per Cent. 


High profits realized by the govern- 
ment-owned rubber plantations in the 
Dutch East Indies are described in a re- 
port from the American Consul at Ba- 
tavia, Java, Charles L. Hoover, Last 
year the rubber production brought a 
profit of 353 per cent, the report states. 
The full text just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce reads as follows: 

Government-owned rubber plantations 
of the Netherlands East Indies produced 
8,487,824 pounds of rubber which sold 
for 9,231,719 florins (florin about $.40) 
during 1926 at a gross profit of 353 per 
cent. The cost of production during the 
year was equivalent. to $0.09849 per 
pound av6irdupois, while the average 
price received for the rubber sold was 
$0.45696 per pound, the profit above the 
cost of production thus having been 
$.34847 per pound, or 353 per cent, which 
may be called a highly satisfactory re- 
turn. 

The book value of the plantations, 
buildings, factories, roads and bridges, 
machinery, inventory, means of trans- 
port, and improvements was florins 10,- 
511,346,000, so that the return on the 
investment was at the rate of slightly 
under 60 per cent. 


Complete | 
News Summary 
| and Index 
| of every article 
| in this issue will 
be foun d on the 

Back Page. 

The News Sum- 

mary is ‘classi- 

fied by . Topics 

every day for 

the convenience 

of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page | 
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|PermanentRates 
| Recommended on 
Bituminous Coal 


Through Routing From 
Southern Fields to New 


England and North At- 


lantic Proposed. 


Examiners Submit 
Findings to I. C. C. 


Tariff from Northern Mines to 
Same Destinations Are Re- 
ported Not to Be 
Unreasonable. 


Permanent establishment of joint 
rates and through routes on prepared 
sizes bf bituminous coal from mines in 
Virginia, West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, to destinations in New Eng- 
land and in the Middle Atlantie States, 
was recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a proposed re- 
port, made public September 10, — sub- 
mitted by Examiners Irving L. Koch and 
W. J. Harris in Docket 15006. 

This proceeding: was originally insti- 
tuied by the Comission for the  pur- 
pose of investigating the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices governing: the 
transportation of anthracite coal, but 
later broadened to include biturminous 
coal, An order previously entered by 
the Commission in this case required the 
establishment of joint rates on pre- 
pared sizes of bituminous coal from the 
New River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and 
Clinch Valley No. 1 districts of Virginia 
and West Virginia to points im New 
England on the Boston & Maine amd the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
to certain destinations on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Pennsylwania and Long Island. 

Supplemental Order Issued. 

Thereafter, im a supplemental ze port, 
the Commission required temporary es- 
tablishment of additional joint rates 
from districts im the same States and 
in eastern Kentucky, and on semianthra- 
cite coal from WVirginia to all poimts in 
New England and to certain poimts in 
the Middle Atlamtiec States, to meet the 
shortage of anthracite coal caused by 
the strike of the winter of 1925-26, 
These additional rates expired by limnita- 
tion April 30, 1926. 


At the request of numerous consumers | 
| the Departament of State doubts if Ger- | 


and mine operators that the temporary 
rates required by the Commission in its 
supplemental order be made permanent, 


this proceeding was reopened for further | 


hearing with respect to the raasonable- 
ness and prejudicial character of the 
rates, charges, regrulations, and practices, 
including tidewater transshipment wrates, 
charges, regulations and practices gov- 
erning the transportation of bituminous 
and semi-bituminous coal from all mines 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and easterm Ken- 
tucky to all poimts in the State of Vir- 


ginia, the District of Columbia, amd in| 
the Middle Atlantic and New England | 


States; and of sefmi-anthracite coal from 
mines in Virginia to all points in 
that State, the District of Columbia, and 


in the Middle Atlantic and New England 


States, 

The proposed report submitted by Ex- 
aminers Koch and Harris, recommends 
that the Commission should prescribe 
reasonable through) routes and a_ basis 
for reasonable joint all-rail rates from 
the southern fields to Middle Atlantic 


and New England States. The Commis: | 


sion should find, the report recommends, 
that the rates om bituminous coal from 
mines in the northern fields in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and northern West Vir- 


ginia to destinations in New England and | 
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Regulations Amended 
For Forwarding Mail 


Postmaster General Proszul- 
gates Order to Aid in Cor- 
rection of Lists. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, ‘has promulgated a new order 
amending the postal regulations to help 
large mailers in Correcting their mailing 
lists, the Post Office Department has just 
announced, The order affects principally 

| advertisers usinge third and fourth-class 
rates and selling by mail, it was ex- 
plained orally. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Order No. 5812. Section 575, 
Laws and Regulations, is amended by 
the addition of the following as para- 
graph 444: : 

“4%, When the sender of ordinary 
mail of the third and fourth-classes de- 
sires to be notified in cases where the 
matter is forwarded to the addressee at 
a new address he mnay indicate that fact 
on the matter itself in such manner as 
may be prescribed by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, Division of Classi- 
fication, in which case the postmaster at 
the forwarding office shall furnish the 
information, including ‘the address to 
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Tariffs at Hankow | 
Paid in Silver Only 


Customs duties and surtaxes on 
merchandise entering Hankow are | | 
now payable in silver only, instead | | 
of Central Bank of China notes as | 
formerly, which are now heavily | | 
depreciated, according to a cable- | | 
gram to the Department of Com- | 
merce from the Commercial Attache 
at Peking, Julean Arnold, made 
public September 10. 


Department of State 
Opposes Arbitration 
Of Domestic Matters’ 


Policy E-xplained Following 
Announcement That Ger- 
many Is Willing to Sub- 

mit All Questions. 


While the United States has concluded 
a series of arbitration treaties and 
treaties for the advancement of peace 
with most of the nations of the world | 
it opposes the policy of submnitting to | 
international arbitration domestic-po- | 
litical questions such as those of the 
tari? and irmmigration. 

This policy was explained 
the Departament of State on September | 
10 following: publication of the report 
of a speech by the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Gustav Stresemann, at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
In the report of the speech he was 
quoted as declaring the willingness of | 
Germany to submit all questions of dis- | 
pute to compulsory arbitration. 

The Department of State believes that 
the cabled reports of Dr. Staesemann’s 
speech were 
forth, it was explained, since practically 





orally by } 


domestic questions itself. 
Two Groups of Problems. 
Arbitration questions may broadly be 


classified, it ‘was stated, into two groups: | 


juridical and international questions, in- 


cluding treaty agreements, and _ violation | 
the second | 


of international law; and in 
category, 
tions, 


Politicaland. domestic ques- 


In this latter class come such questions | 


as immigration and the tariff, which, if 
decided byw an international _ tribunal, 
would amount to intervention by that 
tribunal im the internal affairs of a na- 
tion. 

Very few countries, it was stated, will 
accede to this form of arbitration, and 


maty had this class in mind when Dr. 
Streseemann’s speech was delivered. 
Arbitration Treaties in Effect. 

The United States, it was stated, has 
arbitration ‘treaties in effect ‘with most 
countries byw which they agree to arbi- 
trate “differences which may arise of a 
legal nature or relating to interpolation 
of treaties existing between the two con- 
tracting parties’—“provided, neverthe- 
less, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting states, and do 
not concerm the interests of third par- 
that are to be readjusted under the 1927 
law. 
in making’ his announcement was merely 
following a request of Congress to make 
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Karlv €C hrysanthe mum 
Sought for North 


Made of  HHardiest 
Stock for Gardens 
IN orthern States. 


Selections 
in 


Selection of hardy early 
garden flower for gardens of 
northern States is being carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Department. the full text of the dis- 
cussion of the production of varieties 
suitable for use in the north follows: 
Hardy ehrysanthemums 


tions of the United States as asters and 
goldenrod are fading. These hardy types 
have small flowers compared with the 
large, brightly colored ones familiar at 
the later football games. 

The natural time of lowering is after 


heavy frosts and light freezes are due 
order that | 


in the Northern States. In 
northern gardens may close the season 
witha mass of color comparable to that 
common in southern gardens, experts of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture hawe been selecting the hardiest 
small flow- 
ered kinds. 


By this means it is expected to secure | 
strains that will bloom between Septem. | 


ber 1 and 15 for the gardéms of the 
most Northern States and others that 
will bloom between September 15 and 
October 1 for gardens a little farther 
south, 

Although yellow seems to predominate 
in the earliest flowering varieties it is 
expected that rose color and pink va- 
rieties as well as white, bronze, and 
brick red with numerous combinations 
of these colors in varying degrees of 
loubleness f2 0m single to very full dou. 
bles will be aamong the final selections, 


| tariff, 
| discriminatory against American trade, 


not perhaps accurately set | 
to the Government of France on June 19, 
every natiom reserves the right to decide | 


It was explained that Mor. McCarl | 


blooming | 
chrysanthemaums to provide an outdoor | 
the most | 


make many | 
gardens brigzht in the southeastern por- | 


6 OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 


President of the United States, 


1865—1869 
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Favored Nation 


Negotiations With 
France Hastened 


Direct Discussion of Treaty 
With Paris to Open With- 
out Awaiting Return of , 
Ambassador Herrick. 


New Customs Rates 
Develop Situation 


Draft Proposals Have Already, 
Been Forwarded by State 
Department as Basis 
of Agreements. 


Negotiations for a new commercial 
treaty between the United States and 
France, designed to bring about most- 
favored-nation treatment of American 
commodities, will be begun at once, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made Sep- 
tember 10, at the Department of State, 

It was explained that the application 
of the maximum rates of the new French 
which are regarded generally as 


has created a situation that will not 
await the return to Paris of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France, Myron T. 
Herrick. 

Requests already have been made upon 
the American Embassy for an explana- 
tion of the new French customs duties 
and their relation to American ship- 
ments, and for clarification of certain 
points so that the Department of State 
will be in position to begin actual nego- 
tiations. The Department sent a pro- 
posed draft of a new trade agreement 


it was stated. 

It was stated further that the Depart- 
ment was not a position at this time 
to say definitely whether France is 
favorable to the most-favored-nation 
trade agreement, proposed by this 
country. 

The “Department of Commerce, it was 
| also stated, has received inquiries and 
| expressions of cohcern from American 
business men, saying their trade will be 
seriously affected if the maximum rates 
' are applied to their goods. 

No copy of the new French tariff rates 
nor a cabled summary has yet been re-~ 
ceived, it was stated, since the document 
is voluminous. However, it is expected 
that a copy will be received within the 
next two or three days. 


The Tariff Commission will not take 
any action at this time to retaliate 
against the French Government for dis- 
criminating against imports from this 
country, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission on September 10. Discrmina- 
tion by levying higher duties on Ameri- 
can products has been reported to the 
Commission, it was stated, through of- 
ficial advices to this Government. 

Under section 317 of the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber Tariff Act, it was explained, the 
President is empowered to establish an 
embargo against importations of foreign 
products as soon as it has been estab- 
lished that a foreign government has 
discriminated against American prod- 
ucts. 

The President, it was said, may take 
|} such action under this section without 
| the formality of calling upon the Com- 
| mission for an investigation. It was 
' also pointed out that the President could 
| issue the necessary orders for an em- 

bargo merely upon a protest of an Amer= 

ican manufacturer, 
It was thought, however, that he 
would consult the customs authorities 
| first before he would take such steps. 
Since the Commission has received no 
complaints against the reported action 
of the French Government to levy higher 
duties on imported products from thig 
| countzy, there is nothing for it to do une 
til the President has acted in the matter. 
Instead of ordering an embargo, it is 
| possible for the President to call upon 
| the Commission to make an investiga 
| tion, <and upon the findings of such an ins 
vestigeation, the President would be 
guided in his action, it was said. 





| 
Payment Authorized 


For Special Rations 


4 
“ 
’ 


Comptroller General Reserves 
Ruling on Claims Filed ; 
Under Act of 1838, 


he Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has issued a ruling 
authorizing the settlement of all unpaid 
claims of officers of the Regular Army 
for longevity rations under the Act of 
July 5, 1838, 5 Stat. 258, the General Ac- 
counting Office has just announced, 
| These claims which had been previously, 
disallowed by the office of Mr. McCarl, 
will be paid in accordance with the Act 
of Jamuary 29, 1927, 44 Stat. 1054, when 


| based on enlisted service in the Regular 


Army prior to June 18,. 1878. 

It was stated orally at Mr. McCarl’s 
office that it was obvious that to ace 
complish the'purpose and intent of the 
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Reinstatement Given | President Advocates Elimination of Waste 
In Expenditures for Education in America 


Employes Resigning 
Prior to Retirement 


Replacement Authorized 
When Positions W ere Given 
Up Through Error. 


Only Few Cases So Far 


Civil Service Commission Re- | 


ports 395,000 Federal Work- 
ers Within Scope of Order. 


Approximately 395,000 Federal em- 
ployes, constituting the personnel to 


whom the Civil Service Retirement Act | 


is applicable, are within the scope of the 
Gircular 56 issued by the Civil Service 
Commission on September Q, relating to 
reinstatements of those resigning under 
erroneous impression as to _ retirement 
eligibility, the Commission made known 
orally on September 10. 

At the same time, it was explained 
that the scope of the circular has ap- 


plied only to three or four cases so far | 
it would not | 


and that it was “hoped” 
be applicable in any large number of 
cases. 
half of the Commisison by C. W. Bart- 


lett, in charge of retirement matters at | 


the Commission. 


Explanatory Statement Issued. 
The Commisison issued a statement on 
September: 10 prepared by Mr. Bartlett 
and explanatory of the circular. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


“Retirement Circular No. 56 was is- | 
sued to protect certain classes of em- | 
The Retirement Act automatic- | 
ally separates any employe subject to | 


ployes. 


that act who reaches the age of retire- 
ment if he has served 15 years; but it 
does not separate any employe who 


reaches retirement age before he has 
To continue an em- | 
ploye in the service beyond retirement | 
age, if he has served 15 vears, his De- | 


served 15 years. 


partment must request, and the Civil 
Service Commission must 
tificate anthorizing his retention for a 


period not to exceed two years. 


: : | 
“Such a certificate is not necessary to 


retain an employe who has served less 


than 15 years but, in view of the facts |} 
an employe serving beyond retirement | 


age without certificate of continuance 
approved by the Commission would be 
automatically separated the moment he | 
attained 15 years or service and in view 
of the fact that the Department or the | 
employe through miscalculation might 
think that he had had less than 15 years 
of service when as a matter of fact he 
had had more, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has urged all Departments to 
uniformly request continuance certifi- | 





This statement was made on be- | 


issue, a cer- | 
|; centuries of existence. 





cates for all employes who were to re- 


main beyond retirement age whether | 


they had apparently served 15 years or 
not. ; 

“Retirement Circular No. 56 is put 
forth merely to inform Departments 
that if they have secured the Commis- 
sion’s certificate of continuance for an 
employe and he resigns under the im- 
pression that he has served 15 years 
and is entitled to annuity, which impres- 
sion is found to be incorrect, he may 
be reemployed by his Department dur- 
ing the period of continuance authorized 
by the Commission.” 


Affects Positions in All Branches. 

“The new circular, No. 56,” Mr, Bart- | 
lett said orally,” affects certain positions | 
in every branch of the Government serv- 
ice, in the sense that contingencies of 
this kind may occur. The best estimate | 
is that there are approximately 395,000 | 
Federal employes to whom the civil serv- | 
ice retirement law is applicable. 

“We hope that the policy of reinstate- 
ment provided for in the new circular 
will mot become necessary in more than | 
a dozen cases but it is true that the pol- | 
icy laid down might be applied in the | 
case Of any of these 395,000 employes | 
over whom stretches the provisions of | 
the retirement law. 

“Any man who has served 15 years 
and is retained after reaching retirement 
age (which is 62, 65 or 70 years of age 
according to position and duties) is, in 
the absence of prior approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, merely a de 
facto employe. 
of his position which he already has re- 


is a de facto employe. 
of the Comptroller General, Mr. McCarl. 
Would Be De Facto Employe. 


“If a man misrepresents or is mis- | 


taken, as to his age, he would be retained. 


under the supposition that he has not | 


reached the age of retirement and the 
disbursing officer paying him would not 
be responsible for the erroneous supposi- 
tion. 
yond the age limitation in the retirement 
law, he is automatically a de facto em- 


ploye and has been such since he reached | 


the retirement age. 
“The Comptroller General has decided 


several things as to such employes. Ac- | 
tording to the Comptroller, the establish- | 


ment of the exact date of birth of an em- 
ploye is a question of fact, and a mis- 


take, intentional or unintentional, cannot | science, the beauties of poetry, and the 
is F y; 


alter that fact. 

“The Comptroller’s' view, according to 
a ruling he made two years ago (July 
29, 1925) was that employment of a per- 
son after he has reached the age of re- 


triement computed from the correct date | 
of birth, as a result of a mistake in stat- | 


ing date of birth, must be regarded only 
as in a de facto status, in the absence 
of a certificate of retemtion issued by 
the head of the Department concerned 
previous to the date on which retirement 
age is actually attained, in accordance 
with the provisions cf the Retirement 
Act.” 
Continuance Certificate Needed. 


The full text of Retirement Circulars 


Nos. 55, 56 and 38 follows: 
Retirement Circular No. 56:. Subject: 
Re-employment of persons who have 


(Continued on Page 12. Column 7.} 


He can ‘keep the pay | a 5 


ceived but he cannot be paid any balance | ee eee 
remaining unpaid for services rendered | 
after the discovery of the fact that he | 
This is the ruling | 


But when they discover he is be- | 


W orship of Truth Should Inspire Colleges for Advance- 
ment of Nation, Says Mr. Coolidge. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


come here in response to a desire to 
improve their condition, yet the progress 
they have made is none the less as- 
tounding. It is true, of course, that 
although this is a comparatively new 
community, it has been nurtured under 
all the advantages of modern science 
and invention, which did not accrue to 


| the older parts of our country in their 
; early beginnings. 


Yet when we remember that South 
Dakota has been admitted to statehood 
less than 40 years, that anything like a 
real settlement has been going on less 
than 75 years, that during this’ short 
period many thriving cities have arisen, 
long lines of transportation have been 
built, an adequate educational system 


| has Deen perfected, a body of laws has 
| been developed, a vast agricultural em- 


pire has arisen, a method of local and 
State government has been built up, the 
administration of justice has been made 
effective, and, in short, a great Ameri- 
can Commonwealth has been established, 
we can not fail to stand in respectful ad- 
miration for a people whose courage and 


| ability have been crowned with such re- 
' markable accomplishments. 


But this is only typical of the growth 
and progress of the West, and the West 
is only typical of the growth and prog- 
ress of America. 

Perhaps there is no better example 
of this wonderful development than your 
own State college. It was opened 45 
years ago today as a preparatory school 
with 35 students. Since that time it has 
reached the proportions of a college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, with an 
enrollment of about 1,400 students. 

During this short interval it has 
attained a rank as an educational 
institution in its field scarcely less than 
that which was secured by some of our 
eastern universities after nearly two 
It is a mighty 
inspiration to realize that American 
communities have a capacity which is 
demonstrated by their record for the ac- 
complishment of such wonderful works. 


Education Pararmount 
Ire Government A fairs 

In communities such as these the 
eause of education has never failed to 
hold a very high place. Of course, the 
people in their daily life would give 
their first thought to religious worship, 
but in the affairs of government educa- 
tion has come to be predominant. The 


importance atached to it is signified by | 


the large proportion of public money 
which is devoted to its support. 
n the country at large it is probable 


|} that well toward three-fifths of all local 


taxes are expended directly or indi- 
rectly for education. We hear very little 
criticism of the amount of money that 
is used for this purpose, but it is un- 
doubtedly well from time to time to 
make a careful investigation of this very 
large item, not so. much to attempt to 
reduce it as to make certain that all 
wastes are eliminated and that the com- 
munity is securing full value in return 
for its large outlays. 

No progressive community can afford 
to neglect the education of its people. 
Considered on the basis of economics 
their development depends very largely 
on the scientific learning and skill with 
which their efforts are directed. 


The day of the rule of thumb is past. 


The day of the exact application of sci- | 


entific knowledge by persons technically 
trained in all the-affairs of life has come. 
Any neglect in this direction would mean 
at once stagnation, decay, and failure. 

It is impossible for any community to 
hold its place in modern society unless 
it is fully equipped in the educational 
field of arts and sciences and research. 


This solid and substantial institution is | 
| incontrovertible evidence of the devo- 
| tion of South Dakota to these principles. 


There has been a long-standing con- 
troversy over the question of what con- 
stitutes an institution of learning, es- 
Some contend it is 
the trustees, others the faculty, still oth- 
I suspect that it 
is the combination of all of these, and 
the better the quality of each the better 
the institution will be. 

But there is yet another element which 
has come to be all-important in modern 
scholarship. That is the library. While 
the teacher is the instrumentality and 
the directing force, to a very large ex- 
tent, for the training of youth and the 


| diffusion of knowledge, books are, after 


all, the repository of learning. 

Without them the wide scope of mod- 
ern scholarship would of course be en- 
tirely impossible, and no college would 
feel itself adequately equipped for the 
best service which was not provided with 
a well chosen and extensive library. 
Books contain not only the priceless 
records of the past, but they are 
to a large extent the hope of the future. 

By means of them we have revealed 
to us the inventions and discoveries of 


thoughts of the master 
minds of all the ages. A liberal educa- 
tion may begin in the classroom, but 
it will scarcely rise above medioerity 
unless it is extended into the library and 
by that means broadened into the prac- 
tical experience of life. 


imperishable 


Educational Concept 
Of President Lincoln 

We are dedicating this library with its 
inestimable treasure of learning to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, It is well 
Known that is his early life he had little 
opportunity to come in contact with 
books. had almost nothing that could 
be dignified as schooling. 

While it is true that there is a very 
large field of education that lies entirely 
outside of books, yet books are the 
foundation of all education. It is said 


| operation. 
sooner than he may have expected. 








that Lincoln walked miles to borrow a | 


book, and the few which he had, he 
studied until he had mastered them. No 
one could have become the great master 
of English which he was, the author of 
the Gettysburg Address, the Emancipa- 


quaintance with many books. 

His place merely in the realm of litera- 
ture is such that it would be eminently 
fitting to dedicate any library to his 
memory. 
for placing his name on the library of 
one of the land-grant colleges of our 
States. 


This great President had a profound | 


interest not only in education, but in ag- 
ricultural education. He delivered an ad- 
dress in 1859 before the Wisggnsin State 
Agricultural Society in which he said, 
“Free labor insists on universal educa: 
tion.” 


In the same set out 


address he then 


his belief in what has come to be known | 


as industrial education, saying that 


“Heads and hands should cooperate as | 
friends,” and expressed his opinion that | 


this should be applied to the tillers of 
the soil by declaring that ““No other 
human occupation opens so wide a field 
for the profitable and agreeable combi- 
nation of labor with cultivated thought 
as agriculture.”” 


He also declared his belief in scientific | 


efficiency by adding, “The thought recurs 
that education—cultivated thought—can 
be best combined with agricultural labor, 
or any labor, on the principle of thor- 
ough work.” 

Here was a man who had been brought 


up under surroundings where the tilling | 


of the soil was carried on by methods | already said. How poor and weak and 


which had made no advance for 2,000 
years. 
days of Lincoln’s boyhood was the hus- 
bandman of the days of Abraham. 


this was almost entirely 
of the horse-drawn variety, 


The fact that 
to vision agriculture as one of 
learned professions is another 


To Spread of Learning 


unnecessary to say that this was no 
mere figure of rhetoric intended only to 
serve the purpose of platitudinous ora- 
tory, but the expression of a sound and 
mature conviction which he believed to 
be practical, and should occasion offer, 
one which he would attempt to put into 
The opportunity came to him 


During the administration of Presi- 


| dent Buchanan the Congress had passed 
| a bill providing for a grant of land in 
| the several 
tional institutions in agriculture and the | 
| mechanic arts. 


States to establish educa- 


This bill had been ve- 
toed. 

It is said that Jonathan B. Turner was 
the author of this measure, and that be- 
fore he was nominated Lincoln had told 
him that if he were chosen President 
the proposal would have his approval. 
Representative Morrill, of Vermont, later 
Senator for many years, fathered the 
bill in the Congress and it bears his 
name. It was passed and signed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln on July 2, 1862. 


Under its provisions 30,000 acres of | 


public land for each of their Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress were 


given to each State to be used for the | 
support of a college of agriculture and | 


mechanic arts. Under the terms of this 
law the States have established these 
institutions, which in the past 50 years 


have played such an important part in | 


the agricultural life of our country. 
These grants of land have been greatly 
supplemented by direct appropriations 
from the National Treasury, until under 
laws now in existence the annual appro- 
priations made by the Congress for this 
purpose run into millions of dollars. 
All of this is the realization of the 
vision of Abraham Lincoln, which may 
have come to him as he rode the circuit 
over the prairies of Illinois, or as he 
went up and down the State in the con- 
duct of political campaigns. Its mate- 


rial and spiritual effect upon the well- | 


being of our country is beyond estima- 
tion. 

We should all of us remember Lincoln 
as the great emancipator, the President 
who guided the nation through four years 
of internal conflict, who demonstrated 
beyond future question the national 
beyond future question the national qual- 
ity of our institutions and the inde- 
structibility of our Union, who removed 
forever from our soil the stain of human 
slavery, and who possessed a God-given 
insight into the hearts of the American 
people. But these elements of his great- 
ness should not be permitted to eclipse 
the mighty service which he rendered to 
the cause of vocational education by his 
advocacy and approval of the measure 
which established what are usually re- 
ferred to as our State agricultural col- 
leges. 

It has 
tion that 


been under 
i the amount of 
tion for each person employed 
has been so highly inereased. and 
the productivity of the soil so greatly 
stimulated. They created a vast agti- 
cultural empire, lying between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies, which has fur- 


their _ inspira- 


produc- 


|} of the decisive factors 
tion Proclamation, and the second in- | 


augural address, without a profound ac- | 


But there is a special reason | 


| tively 


| this continent all of the 


nished an increasing food supply to meet 
the demands of our growing population. 

So many and so varying elements went 
into the winning of the great World War 
that much caution should be exercised 
in assigning to any one of them a deci- 
sive influence. But I think it is entirely 
within reason to say that without the 
supplies that came from the American 
farms it is impossible to see how the war 
could have been won. 


Those supplies could never have been 
furnished without the capacity for pro- 
duction which is directly traceable to the 
influence of the American agricultural 
colleges. The hand of Abraham Lincoln 
reached over the battlefields and was one 
in turning the 
scale of victory. 


Practical Education 
Essential to Americans 

But these colleges are important not 
only because of the economic results 
which have accrued from them but even 
more because of their spiritual value. 
They are of great benefit in the domain 
of land and the various products of the 


| soil, but in the domain ofthought they 


have an even more important influence. 

Our whole country is yet compara- 
young. We have been driven by 
necessity to giving a great deal of at- 
tention to subduing the forces of nature. 
It has been necessary to create anew on 
instruments of 
civilization. 

We have had our cities to build, our 
highways, our railroads, and our canals 
to lay out, our mines and manufacturing 
to put 
commerce, as well as our agriculture, to 
organize, and our political and our so- 
cial problems to solve. All of these have 
made necessary a great supply of mate- 
rial resources for their creation and sup- 
port. 


ing for information that could be turned 
to practical advantage in the matter of 
dollars and cents, rather than for that 





In fact, the husbandman of the | 


; | nations among which 
The great change came with the ap- | 


| plication of machinery. 
was speaking, 


When Lincoln | 


but the | 
| steam engine was coming into more di- 
; versified use and some attempt had been 
| made to use it for plowing. The general 
| application of chemistry to soil produc- | 
| tion had scarcely been applied to the 
: : | goes. 
in those surroundings | 
and under those conditions he was able 
| the | 
of the | 
| many indications of his supreme great- 
ness. 


| Public Lands Applied 





wisdom which would guide us through 
eternity. Our higher educational institu- 
tions have turned their thoughts espe- 
cially to the sciences, and ow secondary 
schools to vocational training. 

How important these are in my estima- 
tion will appear from what I have 


generally ineffective we should be with- 
out these advantages can be at once seen 
by the most casual observation of those 
they have been 
neglected. 

This is by no means all that is to be 
expected from American education and 
American institutions. I cannot con- 
ceive that the object of Abraham Lincoln 
was merely to instruct men how to raise 
more corn, to feed more hogs, to get 
more mc.cy, to buy more land, and so 
on in the expanding circle, as the story 
C ! course, he wanted to teach men 
to raise more corn, but his main object 
must have been to raise better men. 

We come back to the query that is con- 
tained in the concentrated wisdom of the 
ages, “‘What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ All of our science and all of our 


| arts will never be the means for the true 
_ , ; advancement of our Nation, will never 
In the case of Lincoln perhaps it is | 


remove us from the sphere of the super- 
ficial and the cynical, will never give us 
a civilization and a culture of any worthy 
and lasting importance unless we are able 
to see in them the outward manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual reality. 

Unless our halls of learning are real 
temples which are to be approached by 
our youth in an attitude of reverence, 
consecrated by worship of the truth, they 
will all end in a delusion, The informa- 
tion that is acquired in them will simply 
provide a greater capacity for evil. 

Our institutions of learning must be 
dedicated to a higher purpose. The life 
of our Nation must rise to a higher 
realm. 


Intellectual and Moral 


Influences of Education 


There is something more in learning 
and something more in life than a mere 
knowledge of science, a mere acquisition 
of wealth, a mere striving for place and 
power. Our colleges will fail in their 
duty to their students unless they are 
able to inspire them with a broader un- 
derstanding of the sipritual meaning of 
science, of literature, and of the arts. 
Their graduates will go out into 
poorly equiped to meet the problems of 
existence, to fall an easy prey to dis- 
satisfaction and despair. 


Many of our older universities were 
founded by pious hands at great sacri- 
fice for the express purpose of training 
men for the ministry to carry light to the 
people on the problems of life. Unless our 
college graduates are inspired with these 
ideals, our colleges have failed in their 
most important function and our people 
will be lacking in true culture. 


Abraham Lincoln, who was the most 
spiritual of our Presidents, had a true 
appreciation of this principle. In closing 
the address to which I have referred he 
expressed his belief that— 

“% * * by the best cultivation of the 
physical world beneath and around us 
and the intellectual and moral world 
within us we shall secure an individual 
social and political prosperity and hap- 
piness whose course shall be onward and 
upward, and which, while the earth en- 
dures, shall not pass away.” 

Whiie he did not fail to place a proper 
emphasis on the cultivation of the phys- 
ical world around us, he thoroughly 
understood that this must be supple- 
mented by a cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral world within us. The human 
soul will always rebel at any attempt 
to confine it to the physical world. Its 
dwelling place is in the intellectual and 
moral world. 

It is into that realm that all true edu- 
cation should lead.” Unless our scholar- 
ship, however brilliant, is to be barren 
and sterile, leading toward pessimism, 
more emphasis must be given to the de- 
velopment of our moral power, 

Our colleges must teach not only 
science but character. We must maintain 
a stronger, firmer grasp on the principle 
declared in the Psalms of David and re- 
echoed in the Proverbs of his son Solo- 
mon, that “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge, 


into operation, our banking and | 


We have been excessively busy seek- | 


life | 
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Secretary of Labor Sees New Problem 
In Displacement of Men by Machinery 


Mr. Davis Declares ‘* Discontent’? May Result Unless Job- 
less Workers Are Given More‘Thought. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


duction requires no skilled glass blowers. 
In other words, one man now does what 
41 men formerly did. What are we do- 
ing with the men displaced ? 

The glass industry is only one of many 
industries that have been revolutionized 
in this manner. I began my working 
life as an iron puddler, and sweated and 
toiled before the furnace. In the iron 
and steel industry, too, it was long 
thought that no machinery could ever 
take the place of the human touch; yet 
last week I witnessed the inauguration 
of a new mechanical sheet-rolling proc- 
ess with six times the capacity of the 
former method. 

Like the bottle machine, this new me- 
chanical wonder in steel will abolish jobs. 
It dispenses with men, many of whom 
have put in years acquiring their skill, 
and take a natural pride in that skill. 
We must, I think, soon begin to think a 
little less of our wonderful machines and 
a little more of our wonderful American 
workers, the alternative being that we 
may have discontent on our hands. This 
amazing industrial organization that we 
have built up in our country must not 
be allowed to get in its own way. If 
we are to go on prospering, we must 
give some thought to this matter. 

Understand me, I am not an alarmist. 
If you take the long view, there is noth- 
ing in sight to’ give us grave concern. 
I am no more concerned over the men 
once needed to blow bottles than I am 
over the seamstresses that we once were 
afraid would starve when the sewing 
machine came in. We know that thou- 


| sands more seamstresses than ever be- 
; fore earn a living that would be impos- 


sible without the sewing machine. In 
the end, e~ery device that lightens hu- 
man toil and increases production is a 


| boon to humanity. It is only the period 
turn | 


of adjustment, when machines 
workers out of their old jobs into new 
ones, that we must learn to handle them 
so as to reduce distress to the minimum. 
Adjustment Period 


More Serious Matter 


Today when new machines are coming | 
| in more rapidly than ever, 


that period 
of adjustment becomes a more serious 
matter. Twenty years ago we thought 
we had reached the peak in mass pro- 
duction. Now we know that we had 
hardly begun. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics im the Department of Labor 
has lately studied 11 typical industries 
and has found that since 1914 their av- 
erage production has been increased 68 
percent. In the past seven years Ameri- 
can productivity as a whole has in- 
creased about 40 per cent. If our pro- 
ductivity had remained what it was even 
in the year 1919, the country would need 
about 140 men to do the work formerly 
done by 100. The growth of our popu- 
lation in numbers and consuming power 
would have brought this about. But 
event with the 10,000,000 more con- 
sumers we now have, our factories are 
supplying the Nation’s needs with 7 per 
cent fewer workers. This is something 
which should give us thought. 

In the long run new types of indus- 
tries have always absorbed the workers 
displaced by machinery, but of late we 
have been developing new machinery at 
a faster rate than we have been de- 
veloping mew industries. Inventive 
genius needs to turn itself in this di- 
rection. 

I tremble to think what a state we 
might be in as a result of this develop- 
ment of machinery without the bars we 
have lately set up against wholesale 
immigration. If we had gone on ad- 
mitting the tide of aliens that formerly 
poured in here at the rate of a million 
or more a year, and this at a time when 
new machinery was constantly eating 
into the number of jobs, we might have 
had on our hands something much more 


| serious than the quiet industrial revo- 


lution now in progress. 
Fortunately we were wise in time, and 
the industrial situation before us is, as 


Publications May Be 


Mailed to Russia | 


News “Prints” When Address- | 


ed to Individuals Admitted 
by Soviet Republic. 


Effective November 1, 1927, the Postal 


Administration of the Union of Soclalis- 
tic Soviet Republics will permit the ad- 
mission into that country of “prints” 
containing literary publications and 
fashion journals when addressed to pri- 
vate individuals, the Acting Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Chase C, 
Gove, has just announced. 

The admission of these 
the mails, however, must comply with 
certain regulations, which have been 
made public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Gove announced. 

The full text of Mr. Gove’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The postal administration of the Union 
of Socialistic Soviet Republics has ad- 
vised that, effective November 1, 1927, 
the following regulations will govern the 
admission into that country of “prints” 
containing literary publications and 
fashion journals addressed to private in- 
dividuals: 

Print articles containing periodical 
and nonperiodical literature sent by book 
stores or other foreign firms to private 
persons are ‘admitted without license 
only when they contain a single copy of 
each kind of publication (i. e., of each 
book, or each number of a magazine, 
etc.). Otherwise, copies of the publica- 
tions mentioned in excess of the rule in 
question cannot be delivered to the ad- 
dressees without the respective licenses. 

Print articles containing fashion jour- 
nals addressed to private persons are to 
be delivered to the addressees only if the 
respective licenses are presented, regard- 
less of the sender (private person or 
firm). If such licenses are not sub- 
mitted, the articles in question will be 
returned to origin, 


“prints” into 





I say, a cause only for thought, not 
alarm. 

Nevertheless I submit that it does 
call for thought. There seems to be no 
limit to our national efficiency. At the 
same time we must ask ourselves, is 
automatic machinery, driven by limitless 
power going to leave on our hands a 
state of chronic and increasing unem- 
ployment? Is the machine that turns 
out wealth also to create poverty? Is 
it giving us a permanent jobless class? 
Is prosperity going to double back on 
itself and bring us social distress? 


Not Altogether 
A Social Problem 


This is not altogether a social prob- 
lem either. It is also a business prob- 
lem. The jobless and penniless man and 
his family are not proper consumers. 
They add little or nothing to the sum 
of national demand that makes busi- 
ness and keeps the country at work. 
The jobless add nothing to _ national 
wealth. Humanly and industrially they 
give us nothing but the cost of their 
keep and the sight of their distress. 
We cannot afford to sit by and watch 


| the slow growth of a class like that. 


It seems to me time for a new type 
of inventor—the kind of inventor every 
good employer can be, and will want 
to be if he is wise. With all this genius 
for inventing mechanical devices we need 
to invent new ways of utilizing the man 
displaced by our new machines. With 
the invention of every labor-saving ma- 


chine should come the invention of using | 


There 
new 
but 


the man whose labor is saved. 
is no other way; otherwise our 
machinery does not “save” labor, 
wastes it. 

We saved ourselves from the millions 
of aliens who would have poured in 
here when business was especially slack 
and unemployment high. In the old days 
we used to admit these aliens by the 
shipload, regardless of the state of the 
times. 
in the mill when a new 
put into operation or a new plant was 
to be opened, aliens were always 
brought in to man it. When we older 


hands were through there was no place | 


No one had a thought 
He 


for us to go. 
for the man turned out of a job. 
went his way forgotten. 

With a certain amount of unemploy- 
ment even now io trouble us, think of 
the nation-wide distress in 1920-21 with 
the bars down and aliens flooding in, 
and nowhere near enough jobs to go 
around. Our duty, as we saw it, was to 
care as best we could for the workers 
already here, native or foreign born. Re- 
strictive immigration enabled us to do 
so, and thus work out of a situation bad 
enough as it was. Now, just as we were 
wise in season in this matter of immi- 
gration, so we must be wise in sparing 
our people today as much as possible 
from the curse of unemployment as a 
result of the ceaseless invention of ma- 
chinery. It is a thought to be enter- 
tained, whatever the pride we naturally 
take in our progress in other directions. 


Need New Invention 
For Jobless Man 


Please understand me, there must be | 


no limits to that progress. We must 
not in any way restrict new means of 
pouring out wealth. Labor 
loaf on the job or cut down output. Cap- 
ital must not, after building up its great 
industrial organization shut down 
mills. That way lies dry rot. 
ever go on, fearlessly scrapping old 
methods and old machines as fast as we 
find them obsolete. But we can not af- 
ford the human and business waste of 
scrapping men. In former times. the 
man suddenly displaced by a machine 
was left to his fate. 
we need is a way of caring for this fel- 
low made temporarily jobless. In this 
enlightened day we want him to go on 





I remember that in my own days | 
machine was | 
| like manner in which you have dealt with 





must -not ! 
, cities of today. 
| highways broadened for better traffic, 
its | 
We must 


The new invention | 


Mr. Kellogg Pays 


Tribute to Retiring 
Chilean Ambassador 


Secretary of State Expresses 
Regret at Retirement of Mr. 
Cruchaga From Office. 


Praises Him as Leader 


Services as Member of Govern- 
ing Board of Pan American 
Union Emphasized. 


The Secretary of State, Frank B: Kel- 
logg, paid tribute to the retiring Ambas- 
sador of Chile, Miguel Cruchaga Tocor- 
nal, at a luncheon tendered by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union on September 10. ; 

In expressing his regrets at the retire- 
ment of Ambassador Cruchaga, Secretary 
Kellogg said: f j 

I am certain that I am expressing the 
sentiments of every member of the “y- 
erning Board when I say how deeply e 
regret your departure from Washington, 
During the period of your stay you have 
not only endeared yourself to every 
member of the Board by reason of your 
high qualities both of mind and heart, 
but you have also become one of its most 
valued members in furthering the cause 
of international cooperation on the 
American Continent. Combining the 
broad experience of ‘the statesman, dip- 
lomat and jurist, you have brought to 
the problems confronting the Pan Ameri- 
can Union an earnestness and devotion 
which have given to you a place of real 
leadership in the work of this interna- 
tional organization. We will deeply re- 
gret that we are to be deprived of your 
counsel, but we feel equally assured that 
we may count on your constant cooper- 
ation in furthering the great purposes 
intrusted to the Union. 

May I also be permitted to say a word 
in my capacity as Secretary of State of 
the United States in order to express 
my appreciation of the broad statesman- 


every question which it has been my 
privilege to discuss with you. 

In closing, permit me, my dear Mr. 
Ambassador, to express to you the deep 
sense of gratitude of every member of 
the Board for your constant and unfail- 


ing helpfulness and to assure you of the 


warm affection which we feel for you. 
I also wish to express the hope that the 
years to come will bring to you the full 
ri2asure of satisfaction which your °mi- 
nent ‘public services so richly deserve. 


earning, buying, consuming, adding his 
bit to the national wealth in the form 
of product and wages. When a man loses 
a job, we all lose something. Our na- 
tional efficiency is not what it should be 
unless we stop that ‘loss. 

As I look into the future, far beyond 
this occasional distress of the present, 
I see a world made better by the very 
machines invented today. I see the ma- 
chine becoming the real slave of man 
that it was meant to be. I see it length- 
ening the useful lives of men. Today 
we are scrapping men at the age of 45 
or 50 because we think their skill is 
slipping. Tomorrow the machine will 


| supply the skill, and a man of 70 may 


operate it as well as one of 20. 
Machinery has built our enormous 
Tomorrow will see the 


and the air thickened with new methods 
of transportation. When that has come, 


| this intense centralization of industry 
| will be unnecessary. 


The worker and 
the farmer will live side by side, to the 
advantage and better understanding of 
both. Machinery will do the work, and 
men will have time to live. As they have 
time to live, they will cultivate more and 
more the things worth living for. We 


| are going to be masters of a far differ- 
, ent and better life. 
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Doctors to Discuss 


Effect on Health 
Of Prohibition Law 


_., opie Is Selected for Forum 


_-, Session of American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 


Meet 


in Cincinnati 


Nine Sections Will Hold Indi- 
vidual Conferences to Deal 
With Health Problems. 


The effect of prohibition on public 
health has been selected as the subject 
for discussion at the forum session of 
the American Public Health Association 
which will hold its fifty-sixth annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 17 
to 21, according to an announcement 
made September 10 by the United States 
Publie Health Service. The nine sections 
of the association will hold individual 
sessions at which various health prob- 
lems wll be discussed, it was stated. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association will 
be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
17-21, 1927. The Ohio Society of Sani- 
tarians and the Ohio Health Commis- 
. sioners will hold their annual meetings 
in conjunction with the association 
meeting. 

Section Meetings Scheduled. 

Each of the nine sections of the asso- 
ciation—laboratory, health officers, vital 
statistics, public health engineering, in- 
dustrial hygiene, food and drugs, child 
hygiene, public health education, and 
public health nursing—will hold indi- 
vidual section meetings. In some in- 
stances two or more sections will com- 
bine for joint meetings. The topic for 
discussion at the forum session is, “Has 
prohibition promoted the public health?” 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H., Yale Uni- 
versity, presiding. One session will be 
given to the discussion of mental hy- 
giene from the standpoint of the home, 
the school, and the industrial field. An 
analysis will be made, by a special com- 
mittee, of the health programs in oper- 
ation in normal schools and colleges, and 
will be supplemented by constructive 
suggestions. 

The program for the health efficers’ 
section is especially strong this year. 
This section has tentatively planned five 
sessions, with a possible sixth session 
‘ Three of these sessions will be joint 
«meetings with the public health nursing 
section, public health education section, 
and food and drugs section. — 

Laboratory Sessions Planned. 

The laboratory section is planning four 
sessions, one of them a joint session 
with the food and drugs section. 

The vital statistics section is planning 
to devote its first session to a considera- 
tion of the reports of various eommit- 
tees; the second session will be devoted 
to a discussion of the situation in non- 
registration States; and the htird ses- 
sion is to be devoted to miscellaneous 
vital statistics papers. 

e public health engineering and in- 
dustrial hygiene sections are arranging 
for three sessions each. 

The food and drug section has sub- 
mitted a program of five sessions, two 
of which are to be joint sessions, as noted 
above. 

The program for the child hygiene 
section is unique in its development. In 
each of its three sessions one subject 
- will be presented by a speaker who is 
making an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject assigned to him. The discussion in 
each session will dwell on this subject. 

Luncheons to Be Held. 

The public health education and pub- 
lic health nursing sections are planning 
one session each: in addition to the joint 
sessions in which they will participate. 

Five of the sections are planning 
luncheon and dinner meetings and there 
will be a special luncheon conference on 
venereal disease control. 

Six special sessions have been planned 
for this year on the following topics: 
Prohibition, health program institutions 
of higher learning, venereal disease con- 
trol,, mental hygiene, and preventive 
medicine and epidemiology. 


The general sessions will be limited to 


two this year. 
Definite times for the various meetings 
have not-yef been assigned. 


Payment Authorized 


For Special Rations 


Comptroller General Reverses 
Ruling on Claims Filed 
\ Under Act of 1838. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

1927 law the phrase “namely, between 
1890 and 1908” must be read as descrip- 
tive ofthe type of claims to be allowed, 
rather than as a limitation to settle only 
claims of the character described, ad- 
ve acted upon during the limited 
periéd. Such construction does no 
violance to the language of the Act and 
wiil effectuate its purpose and intent, it 
was explained. In these circumstances, 
accepted rules of statutory construction 
require that that meaning be adopted 
which will accomplish the intent of the 
Act. Settlements will be made in ac- 
cordance with the construction of the 
1927 law and action on claims settle- 
ments heretofore taken under the Act 
of January 29, 1927, will be modified 
upon request from claimants or their 
attorneys, it was announced. 

No one at Mr. McCarl’s office was 
able to predict the number of claims 
certain settlements on lengevity claims 
which had previously been disallowed 
under the act of 1838. 

The full text of a summary of Mr. 
McCarl’s decision follows: 





Subject to the limitations otherwise | 


contained therein, the Act of January 29, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1054, authorizes settle- 
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Contribution of Naval Aviation to Aircraft 
Development in United States Is Reviewed To Attach Import ance 


Assistant Chief of Aeronautics Asserts Private Construc- 
tors Now Reap Benefit of Aid in Carrying On. 


Naval aviation is playing an orderly, 
progressive, and efficient part in develop- 
ment of aircr4ft, and although this prog- 
ress has not been spectacular, the Navy 
“can and does point with pride to the 
types of planes developed during the last 
fiscal year and now in production,” the 
Assistant Chief of Aeronautics, Capt. 
E. S. Land, asserted in a statement made 
public September 10. 


“If a national emergency were de- 
clared today,” according to Captain 
Land, “naval aviation would be in a 
position to place its orders immediately 
for the types best suited to the service. 
These types are already in production.” 

Captain Land pointed out that when 
commercial aviation “was wallowing 
through the slough of despond and 
when our airplane constructors and air- 
plane engine builders were putting down 
more red figures in the account books 
than was pleasant to the stockholders, 
naval aviation was carrying a very large 
share of the burden of keeping the best 
concerns going.” This was done, he said, 
through active, earnest and financial ef- 
forts to cooperate with the trade in 
every practicable way. 


Commercial Aviation 
Sustained by Navy 


The full text of the statement follows: 

In view of the many outstanding avia- 
tion performances during the past few 
months, the question is frequently asked, 
“What is Naval aviation doing to hold 
up its end of the game?” The answer is 
simple, but may require some detailed 
explanation in order to cover the sub- 
ject for the benefit of those interested. 

When commercial aviation was wallow- 
ing through the slough of despond and 
when our airplane constructors and air- 
plane engine builders were putting down 
more red figures in the account books 
than was pleasant to the stockholders, 
Naval aviation was carrying a very large 
share of the burden of keeping the best 
concerns going. 

This was done through active, earnest, 
and financial efforts to cooperate with 
the trade in every practicable way. It 
was done by giving experimental orders, 
by aiding in experimental and technical 
development, and by such assistance, 
both technical and financial, as was 
warranted by the conditions existing at 
the time. 

Only a few years ago it was more or 
less standard procedure for Naval avi- 
ation to take part in all of the principal 
aviation race meets in-the United States, 
as well as the principal part in connec- 
tion with Schneider cup races. It was 
also the policy to pave the way for ex- 
tensive flights, particularly over the 
water, and in this way a great deal of 
exploration and pioneering work was 
done, some of the benefits of which are 
new being reaped by commercial avi- 
ation. This is quite as it should be. 


Aviation Contests 
Abandoned by Navy 


In 1924, the Department determined, 
upon recommendation by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, that the time was ripe for 
Naval aviation to drop out of special ef- 
forts in aviation racing, with the excep- 
tion of the Schneider cup race. In the 
winter of 1926-27 the Department de- 
termined that on account of the great 
expense involved it would not send Navy 
entries to the Schneider cup race to be 
held in Italy this fall. 


This, therefore, meant Nhat the Navy 
was, generally speaking, out of the rac- 
ing game. There were a great many 
pertinent reasons which led up to this 
conclusion, the most important of which 
is a financial one. Furthermore, it ap- 
peared desirable to encourage the en- 
trance of private competitors rather 
than the entrance of the Navy in races 
of this character, as well as aviation 
racing of a general character. 


Financial reasons were also of pri- 
mary importance in connection with 
Naval aviation not participating in spe- 
cial long-distance flights, especially if 
such flights might be construed to be in 
the nature of a stunt. Herg again, it is 
the well considered Opinion of the Navy 
Department that these projects should 
be carried out by private individuals 
rather than by Government institutions. 
They should, however, be-fostered and 
encouraged by the Government and such 
has been the policy of the Navy De- 
partment. 


Whenever and wherever practicable, 
assistance has been given by Naval 
Aviation in the way of technical advice, 
the use of special instruments, special 
charts, information relative to routes, 
weather, landing fields, supplies, etc., 
concluding with the loan of expert per- 
sonnel, 


The policy of the administration is 
economy, and the Navy Department has 
been doing its utmost to carry out the 
policy of the administration. This applies 
particularly to Naval) aviftion and is 
the foundation on which the present poli- 
cies and the present activities of Naval 
aviation are constructed. 


The very important and vital part 
ment of claims of officers of the Army 
for longevity rations under the Act of 
July 5, 1838, 5 Stat. 258, based on en- 
listed service in the Regular Army prior 
to June 18, 1878. Prior decisions modi- 
fied accordingly. 


Subject to the limitations otherwise 
contained therein, the Act of January 29, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1054, authorizes settlement 
of all unpaid claims of officers of the 
Army for longevity rations under the 
Act of July 5, 1838, 5 Stat. 258, as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in the case 
of United States v. Watson, 130 U. S. 
80, and the Court of Claims in the case 
of Stewart v. United States, 34 Ct. Cls. 
553, and 16 Comp. Dec. 887, whether 
disallowed by the accounting officers dur- 
ing the period June 20, 1890, to May 18, 
1908, / or prior or subsequent thereto. 
Priof decisions modified accordingly. 








| produce much more satisfactery results 


played by Naval aviation in the devel- 
opment of air-cooled engines has been , 
brought to the attention of the reading 
public, and this feature alone is one of 
the greatest developments of which the 
Bureau of Aeronautics is particularly 
proud. 


Engine Accessories 
And Equipment Developed 


The development of equipment acces- 
sories, particularly engine accessories, 
has been one of the outstanding features 
in which Naval aviation has been ac- 
tively interested. The present hand start- 
ers in use might be cited as one of the 
most important improvements in connec- 
tion with accessories that have been de- 
veloped by the trade, with the techni- 
cal advice and financial assistance of 
Naval Aviation. 

The development of the “Oleo” landing 
gear in the way of plane accessories is 
another outstanding feature the devel- 
opment of which has been pushed as 
rapidly. as practicable, and the results 
speak for themselves. The development of 
of brakes is another important feature 
which is still under way. The develop- 
ment of a supercharger and its actual 
service use is another advance that will 
have far-reaching results in the tactics 
and strategy of aviation. 

Naval aviation was the first to adopt 
the all-metal propeller as standard equip- 
ment throughout the service and cons 
centrated efforts have been made with 
the trade to accomplish results along this 
line in the most expeditious and eco- 
nomic matter possible. 

Marked progress have been made in 
the development program, making a 
transition from the so-called “wood and 
wire jobs” in aircraft to “all-metal 
jobs.” This transition has been slow, 
but nevertheless syre. In connection 
with all-metal work,*the question of cor- 
rosion is one of the most serious prob- 
lems with which Naval Aviation has to 
contend. This is a problem that has 
been with us since the time of Adam and 
Eve, and the conditions under which 
Naval planes operate are much more se- | 
vere than those which obtain with any | 
other service, be it military or commer- 
cial. By cooperating with the trade, par- 
ticularly those interested in aluminum 
alloys and steel alloys, rapid advances 
have been made along lines which should 





than have heretofore obtained. 


Large Rigid Airships 
Built of Duralumin 

This development of aluminum alloys, 
especially that known as “duralumin” 
was sponsored by the Navy and had an 
important bearing on the Navy’s pioneer 
work in constructing large rigid air- 
ships. 

A great deal of concentrated effort has 
been spent on the complicated subject of 
standardization. The closest cooperation 
with the Army Air Corps and the rep- 
resentatives from the trade has resulted 
in a great many modifications in our 
specifications which will standardize 
equipment, reduce cost, and improve re- 
sults. 

It is not the intention in this article 
to go into the various details of improve- 
ments in design, involving construction 
details which would not be of particular 
interest to the layman. There is, how- 
ever, no feature in connection with de- 
sign which offers improvement that has 
not met with a ready response on the 
part of those connected with this part 
of Naval aviation. 

A great deal of concentrated effort 
and study have been put on the question 
of safety. This is a problem that will 
always be with us and is not capable of 
any ready-made solution. While there is 
no panacea, nevertheless we are pro- 
gressing, and every effort is being made 
to increase the safety of Naval aviation. 

Another “concentration” effort is be- 
ing made to reduce the number of crashes 
in Naval aviation. A Statistical Section 
has been organized and is concentrating 
on this subject alone in order to reduce 
hazards involved in operation of air- 
craft, thereby reducing the number of 
crashes. 

In reading the foregoing one might 
readily say, “All this may be very true, 
but what are the results of the efforts 
involved and what has Naval aviation to 
show for it?” That is a very proper 
question, and again the answer is rea- 
sonably simple. 


Acquision of Aircraft 
By Navy Department 


During the past fiscal year a procure- 
ment program was put through covering 
the following purchases: 

Aircraft: 

VF—100. 

31 F6C-4—Cuttiss fighters with Wasp 
engine. 

32 F2B-1—Boeing fighters with Wasp 
engine. 

8 F8C-1—Curtiss “Special” fighter. 

17 F7C-1—Curtiss battleship fighter, | 
Wasp engine. 

18 F3B-1—Boeing battleship fighter, 
Wasp engine. 

Vo—53. 

53 O2U-1—Fleet observation plane— 
Wasp engine. 

VS (TB)—66. 

3 TA-1—Fokker bomber-transport—3 
Whirlwind engines. 

9° T2D-1—Twin engined Douglas 
bomber—2 Wright 1,750 engines. 

54 T4M-1 — Single-engine 
bomber—Hornet engine. 

VP—1. 

1 PN-10—Patrol flying boat—2 
geared—Packard A-1,500 engines. 
VN—77. 

77 NY-2—Consolidated 
plane—Whirlwind engine. 

Engine# 

3 J-4b—Wright “Whirlwind.” 

183 J-5—Wright “Whirlwind.” 

48 R-1,750—Wright “Cyclone.” 

239 P. & W. “Wasp.” | 

81 P. & W. “Hornet.” | 





Martin 


Co. training 


& 2A-1.500 geared Packard. 


Government Declared 


To Economic Meetings 


Delegate to Conference on 
Communications.and Tran- 
sit Explains Position. 


Sessions at Geneva 
Desirous of Profiting by Ex- 
perience of Other Countries 


in Economic Domain. 


The United States attaches consider- 
able importance to the work of the Con- 
ference on Communications and Tran- 


sit recently in session in Geneva as to all | 


international conferences which allow 
“the United States to profit by the ex- 
periences of other countries in the eoo- 
nomic domain,” acording to a statement 
by Norman F., Titus, Chief of the Trans- 
portation Division of the Department of 


Commerce, before the First Committee | 


of the Conference. 

His statement was reported in a com- 
munication from the League of Nations 
recently received at the Department of 
State. The full text of the report of the 
proceedings of the First Committee, of 
which the American Minister to Swit- 


zerland, Hugh R. Wilson is the chairman, ‘ 


follows: 


The first Committee of the Transit 


| Conference met under the presidency of 


Mr. Hugh R. Wilson (United States). 

There was a general discusion between 
the representatives of Switzerland, India, 
Japan and the International Chamber of 
Commerce, after which the Committee 
unanimously adopted the report of its 
sub-committee dealing with the question 
of the collection and use of information 
on communications and transit. 


In this report it was noted that it was | 


necessary to place the transit organiza- 


tion in a position to procure information | the inspection of the Dole flight planes | 


“sound” Admiral E. | 


which would enable it to carry out ef- 
fectively, its duties. The collection and 


utilization of this information would at | 


the same time strengthen the relations 
between the transit organization and the 
experts and administrations of the vari- 
eus cobntries, in particular non-European 
countries. 

After the report was adopted, Mr. Nor- 
man F, Titus made a statement on be- 
half of the United States delegation. He 
declared that his country attached con- 
siderable importance to the work of this 
conference, as to that of international 
economic conferences which enabled the 
United States to profit by the experience 
of other countries In the economic do- 
main. 

For this reason Mr. Titus said that the 
United States intended in future to take 
part in the international economic con- 
ferences convened by the League as by 
other international organizations. He 
then described the reforms proceeded to 
in his country as regards communications 
in order to make other countries ac- 
quainted with the efforts of the United 
States, and said that the exchange of in- 
formation with Europe would be of great 
advantage to his country. 


| Ben H. Wyatt, 
| spections he made, at the request of the | 
Department of Commerce, of the planes | 
entered in the Dole Derby contest from | 





|} as 


| nature, even when undertaken by 
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Department of State Op 
Domestic-Political Matters to Arbitration 


Of 


‘YEARLY 
INDEX 


ses Submission 


Policy Explained Following Announcement of German 
Minister That Nation Would Arbitrate all Questions. 


[Continued from Page 1 


ties.” 
known as the “Root Arbitration Trea- 
ties,” negotiated by Elihu Root, former 
Secretary of State in 1908 and 1909. 
Another series of arbitration treaties, 
it was stated, were negotiated by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, former Secretary 


| of State, in 1914, which provide that 


“any disputes arising between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of (the other 
contracting States), of whatever nature 
they may be, shall, when ordinary dip- 
lomatie proceedings have failed and the 
High Contracting Parties do not have 
recourse to arbitration, be submitted for 


| Regulation Asked of 


Transocean Flights | 


Navy Department Makes 
Public Report of Lieut. 
Ben H. Wyatt. 


Recommendation that steps be taken 


“which will prevent the recurrence of 
long-distance flights over the water by 
land planes” 
submitted to the Department of the 
Navy on September 10 by Lieut. 
Navy, relating to in- 


San Francisco to Hawaii. 
The full text of the 

statement follows: 
Characterizing the report submitted by 

Lieut. Ben H. Wyatt, U. S. Navy, on 


Department’s 


“excellent” and 
W. Eberle, U. S. Navy, Chief of Naval 


Operat’ons and Acting Secretary of the | 


Navy today released portions of the 
Wyatt report to the Navy Department. 


conclusion: 

[t is strongly recommended that 
steps be taken which will prevent the re- 
currence of long-distance flights over the 
water by land planes. Flights of this 


Army or Navy, must, ultimately, end in 
disaster. 
scientific value can be derived from such 
flights. It is further recommended that 
steps be taken to require aircraft to 
carry radio equipment. 

Lieutenant Wyait, an experienced 
naval aviator, last year headed an ex- 
pedition of naval amphibian planes to 
Alaska where a region of several hun- 
dred thousand miles was _ successfully 
mapped from the air. Flying over virgin 
land at heights up to 20,000 feet his 
planes met with no casualties and he not 
only mapped nfore than the scheduled 
amount of territory but did it in a 
shorter space of time than contemplated. 


was contained in a report | 


These agreements are generally | investig 


| 
| 
ve | ies 





the | 


It is not my belief that any | 


} cerned are 
| of this new regulation with respect to | 
| ordinary mail of the third and fourth- 
| classes, which has been forwarded, is to 


| the third and fourth-classes, as provided 
| by this new regulation, 
Lieutenant Wyatt stated as follows in | ;; = 
| side of the matter in a prominent man- 
| ner, unobstructed by any other matter, 


ion and report to a Permanent 
International Commission.” 

The Commissions set up under these 
treaties have in many cases become in- 
active, it was explained, due to the fact 
that members of the Commissions have 
died or resigned. 

The Department is making an investi- 
gation of the number of vacancies to be 
filled and is taking steps to fill them. 

In the case of the Commission ap- 
pointed under the Treaty with France, 
the membership of the Commission has 
been filled, but announcement of the new 
appointees has not yet been made by 
President Pressel it was stated. 


| ~ | Regulations Amended 


For Forwarding Mail 


Postmaster General Promul- 
gates Order to Aid in Cor- 
rection of Lists. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which the matter is forwarded, on card 
Form 3547 for which a postage charge 
of 2 cents shall be collected upon de- 
livery of the card notice to the sender 
of the forwarded mail.” 

In accordance with Order No. 5812 
amending section 575, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, by the addition of para- 
graph 41%4,“postmasters and others con- 
informed that the purpose | 


enable the sender to correct his mailing 
list. 

When the sender desires to be notified 
of the forwarding of ordinary mail of 


he should print | 
in the lower left portion of the address 


so that it will not be overlooked, the 
following request: 

“Postmaster:—If forwarded to a new 
address notify sender on Form S547. 
Postage for_notice guaranteed.” 

The word “forwarded” as used herein 





| covers a change in the street address at 





the post office of original address as well 
as a change of address to another post 
office. 

A postage charge of two cents will be 
made for each notice of this kind on 
Form 3547 furnished to the sender of the 
forwarded mail, such charge to be col- 
lected upon delivery of the notice to 
the sender, in the*’same manner as other 
postage due is collected, as set forth in 


} section 571, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


If any postmaster should observe that 
_ arrangement provided for by this 
regulation is being used for any other 


TODAY’S 
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Half a Billion Cut 
In Taxes Advocated 


By Senator Swanson 

Virginia Member States Na- 

tional Revenues Now Jus-_ - 
tify Such Reduction. 


Program Is Suggested 


Would Have Measure Non-Par« : 
tisian and Based on Eco- 
nomic Principles. 


Tax reduction of from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 was advocated as a -Con- 
gressional program at the coming De- 
cember session in an oral statement just © 
made by Senator Swanson (Dem.), of 
Virginia. 

“Congress at the coming session should 
effect a reduction in the taxes of between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000,” he said. 
“The revenues are sufficient to justify it. 
It is useless to consider the estimates of 
the Treasury in the consideration of tax 
reduction, as the Treasury always has 
misled us and the surplus has always 
proved approximately double that estie 
mated by the Treasury. 

Can Afford Reduction. 

“We have reduced the public debt not 
by economies, but by extortionate col- 
lections of taxes far in excess of the 
requirements of the Government. The 
Government can now afford to reduce the 
taxes and retire the public debt from 
year to year under the requirements of 
the sinking fund provisions. This would 


| retire the public debt in ample time and 


give relief to all classes of business, 
trade and industry and to the people at 
large. The taxes now are passed on to 
the people in the form of higher prices 
of goods sold. ‘ 
“There was no necessity of increasing 
the corporation tax in the last Congress. — 
They should be cut. Relief should be 
given to many small, hard-pressed cor- 
porations. A large’ part of business now 
is done by the smaller corporations 


|‘owned and controled by the masses of 


the people. 
To Lower Income Tax. 

“The nuisance and war emergency 
taxes should be repealed and there should 
be a substantial reduction of the income 
tax between the $10,000 and $50,000 
brackets in the income tax law, on which 
there have been practically no reductions 
in laws recently enacted by Congress. 

“T hope that the Democrats will pre- 
pare a measure giving substantial tax 
reduction and present it to Congress, 
not as a partisan measure but as one 
based on economic principles. The tax 
reduction can be made without impairing 
the necessary appropriations for relief 
of the Mississippi flood districts, for a 
proper navy and for proper construction 
of public buildings.” 


purpose than that for which it is in- 
tended or.is being used as to result in an 
abuse, a report of the facts should be 
submitted to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Classification 


These Pacific Coast Cities 


are only minutes away 
“hy LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 


RENO 


STATION TO STATION 


DAY 10.00-NIGHT 5.00 


aA ON TO 
L, SAN FRANCISCO 


O TALK across 
. the continent is 
as simple as mak- 
ing a call to the next 
town. You merely 


ATION 
SAY 10.10 


NIGHT 5.35 


ask for “Long Dis- 
tance” and tell her 
whom you want. It 
is only a matter of 


minutes until you 
are talking. 


4 


The cost is lessened by making 
a station-to-station call; that is 
acallto “any one” at the called 


telephone. Should it be neces- 
‘sary to talk with a particular 
individual, you can, of course, 


make a person-to-person call 


— specifying the person 
you must reach. | 


How to make a Station- 
to-Station Call 
If you know the number, 
tell the operator: 
“This is Franklin 1234. I want 
Chestnut 2468, Philadelphia. 


If you don’t know the number 
of the desired telephone, say: 
“This is Franklin 1244. I want 
anyone at the telephone of L. Q. 
Jones, 172 Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

How to make a Person- 
to-Person Call: 
After giving the operator the 
telephone number or the 
name under which the 
telephone is listed 
say: 


“I wish to speak to A.B. Smith.” 
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erans Bureau Lists Hospitals 
Now Available to Beneficiaries 


Institutions in All Parts of Country Are Spec- 
_ ified for Treatment of General, Tubercu- 
lar and Neuro-psychiatric Patients. 


/s Government hospitais in all sections 
_of the country, to which beneficiaries of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau may 
“be treated are listed in a statement just 
<.made public by the Medical Director of 
the Bureau, Dr. B. W. Black. 
The statement specifies the hospitals 
» to which general, tubercular and neuro- 
»psychiatric patients should be placed in 
,each of the respective territories under 
_ Tegional offices of the Bureau. It states 
_ that preference in hospitalization “is al- 
Ways to be given to United States Vet- 
«@rans’ Bureau Hospitals,” but that when 
a choice of hospitalization in other than 
Bureau hospitals is presented, “the 
claimant will be sent to the nearest hos- 
pital.” 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The regional offices, to which are al- 
located the respective territories speci- 
fied in General Order No. 284, as 
amended, will send claimants and benefi- 
ciaries to the hospitals—general, tuber- 
culogsis, and neuropsychiatric—desig- 
nated below under each regional office, 
Preference in hospitalization is always 
to be given to United States Veterans’ 
Hospitals. When a choice of hospitaliza- 
tion in other than United States Veter- 
ans’ hospitals is presented, the claimant 
will be sent to the nearest hospital. 


Provision Is Made 


For Insane Beneficiaries 
The following general information is 


provided for guidance in effecting! hos- | 


pitalization of certain classes of patients: 

Insane Beneficiaries: re are no 
facilities in U. S. Nayy hospitals for the 
observation or treatment of insane 
beneficiaries. As regards U. S. Army 
hospitals, there is one ward, with 50 
beds available, at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, for neuropsychiatric patents, 
including the psychotic. There are 20 
beds available for neuropsychiatric 
patients, including temporary care of 
psychotics, at the Station Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas; and 
35 beds for the temporary treatment of 
neuropsychiatric patients in the William 
Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, 
Texas. 
tion but not for continued treatment of 
insane beneficiaries at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C. Apart 
from extensive accommodations in the 
hospital at Marion, Ind., the National 
Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
have no other facilities for insane 
patients except limited accommodations 
for custodial types of psychotics at 
Hampton, Va. 
ities for psychotic beneficiaries are in 
preparation or are contemplated at gen- 
eral hospitals of the U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 


reau located at Muskogee, Okla., Jeffer- | 


son Barracks, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lake City, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn. The 
Army and Navy General — Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkarisas has 
no beds for the insane. 

Tuberculous Beneficiaries: U. S. Navy 
hospitals will accept suspects for ob- 


for treatment of tuberculous benefici- 
aries. Of the U. S. Army Hospitals, 
Letterman General at San Francisco, 


ington, D. C.; will at present take tuber- 
culous patients only for observation; but 
from a U. S. Veterans’ Bureau appropri- 
ation, there are being constructed at 


Walter Reed General Hospital facilities | 


to accommodate 100 tuberculous bene- 
ficiaries for continued treatment. 
facilities are expected to be available 
about September, 1927. Walter 
General, at Washington, D. C., will ac- 
cept surgical tuberculous cases for lim- 
ited periods for treatment. William 
Beaumont General at El Paso, Texas, 
and Station Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Texas, have available beds 
for definite treatment of tuberculous; 
Fitzsimons General at 
abundant facilities for both infirmary 
and ambulant patients. All U. S. Ma- 
rine hospitals have a tuberculosis ward, 
both for purposes of observation and for 
treatment, but as beds in these wards 
are usually in active demand, it will be 
necessary to ascertain beforehand 


whether a bed is available for a tuber- | 
Bureau bene- | 


culous U. S. Veterans’ 
ficiary. The National Homes at Dayton, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; Togus, Me.; 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Sawtelle, 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Hot Springs, 


S. Dak., will accept tuberculous bene- | 
well as ob- | 
servation, while the National Home at | 
Marion, Ind., has facilities for treatment | 


ficiaries for treatment as 


of the tuberculous insane. To the Na- 
tional Homes at Danville, Il., and 


Hampton, Va., tuberculous beneficiaries | 
The Army and Navy | } 
| a tactical unit of the Air Corps: Ist Lt. 
Wilton Moore Briney; 2nd Lt. Charles Wen- | 


will not be sent. 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National 


Park, Ark., has no facilities for tuber- | 


culous beneficiaries. 
Women Beneficiaries 
Are Amply Provided for 


Women Beneficiaries: Of the U. S. 


Army hospitals, Letterman General at 
San Francisco, William Beaumont Gen- | 


eral at El Paso, Texas, Station Hospital 
at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
have no facilities for women benefici- 
aries of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
while Walter Reed General at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has limited accommodations 
for them, the availability of which must 
be ascertained in advance. Fitzsimons 


General at Denver, Colo., has 41 beds for | 


female beneficiaries, of which 20 are for 
-jnfirmary and 11 for ambulant ‘tuber- 


culous, and 10 for general medical and | 


surgical patients. The U. S. Naval Hos- 
pitals have no available beds for women 
beneficiaries. Such beneficiaries may be 
accommodated, in emergencies, and for 
temporary hospitalization, in the U. S. 
Marine Hospitals at Boston, Mass., and 
at Norfolk, Va., but all arrangements in 
such cases must be concluded in advance 


| Aspinwall, Sharpsburg, Pa.; W | 
| York City, Philadelphia, Pa.; eng hg | 
a5 


| Wyo.; 


There are facilities for observa- | 








These | 
| Washington, D. C., 
Reed | 


| and 


Denver has | 
| Beaumont 


Calif.; | 





with the heads of these two hospitals. 
The National Home at Danville, Il., has 
accommodations for the domiciliary care 
only of ex-service women; there are very 
limited accommodations for female vet- 
erans at all National Homes, but the 
availability of these beds must always 
be ascertained in advance. The National 


Homes at Sawtelle, Calif, and at Mil- | 


waukee, Wis., may be able to take tuber- 
culous women beneficiaries; women bene- 


ficiaries suffering from general medical | 


and surgical conditions can be hospital- 


ized in the U. S. Veterans’ Hospitals at | 
Jefferson Barracks, | 


Muskogee, Okla.; 
Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Edward Hines, Jr., Maywood, IIl.; Port- 
land, Oreg., and San Fernando, Calif. 
Tuberculous female beneficiaries can be 
received at Oteen, N. C.; Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex., and at San Fernando and Liver- 
more, Calif. The U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto, Calif., can take insane 
women veterans. St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., has accommo- 
dations for such patients. The U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau Diagnostic Center, 


Washington, D. C., will accept women | 


beneficiaries, not psychotic, for observa- 
tion and treatment. 


«Colored Beneficiaries: There are ac- 


| commodations for colored male benefici- | 
| aries at all United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Hospitals, as well as at all 


National Homes. Insane colored benefici- 


aries can be received at St. Elizabeth , 





Hospital, Washington, D. C. The fol- 
lowing United States Veterans Hospitals | 
have accommodations for these patients: | 


Bronx, New 


C.: Memphis, Tenn.; Lake City, 


Algiers, La.; Muskogee, Okla.; Chillico- | 


the, Ohio; Edward Hines, Jr., Maywood, 


Ill.; Camp Custer, Mich.; Jefferson Bar- | 


racks, Mo.; Ft. Bayard, N. v 
ple, Ariz.; Palo Alto, Calif.; Sheridan, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Wis., and Ft. Snelling, Minn. 


Mex. Whip- | 


Waukesha, | 
There | 


are also limited emergency accommoda- | 
tions for colored veterans at West Rox- | 


bury, Mass.; Rutland Heights, 


Mass.; | 
| Northampton, Mass.; Dwight, Ill.; North | 
| Chicago, Ill.; Livermore, Calif.; Tucson, | 


Ariz.; Ft. Lyon, Colo.; Tacoma, Wash. | 
Additional accommodations are being ar- | 
ranged for colored veterans at Jefferson | 


so that in September, 1927, 


| Barracks, Mo., and’at Muskogee, Okla., 
there | 


will be available a total of 65 beds at | 


class of beneficiary. United States Vet- 


colored beneficiaries only. 


| the former, and 33 beds at the latter | 
| United States Veterans Hospital for this 


| erans Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala., is for | 
Additional limited facil- | ; 
| Regulation of Admissions 


Is Carefully Checked 


Original admissions to hospitals or | 
interhospital transfers of women and of | 
colored veterans will be initiated only | 


In making such inquiries the 


| after all necessary inquiry has been made | 
| to establish the fact whether beds are |} 
available. 


sex, color of the patient and the diag- | 


; nosis must be made clear to the pro- 
: r 0b- | posed receiving hospital. 
servation, but have no available facilities | 


To regulate admissions to United 


| States Army hospitals so as not to ex- | 


ceed the allocations permitted by budg- | 


fore authorizing such admissions, will 
first communicate with the regional of- 
fices in the territories where Army hos- 


For exam- 


etory requirements, regional offices, be- | 
Calif.; Walter Reed General at Wash- | 


| pitals are located, so that the necessary | 
| check can be accomplished. 


ple, if it is contemplated to admit a Bu- | 
reau beneficiary to Walter Reed General | 


Hospital, inquiry will be made of the 


regional office. In | 


the case of desired admissions to Army | 


Navy Hospital, Hot Springs 
tional Park, the Little Rock, Ark., re- 


Na- | 


gional office will be communicated with; | 


Fitzsimons General; the San Antonio 


! as will the Denver office in the case of | 


office in the case of Station Hospital, | 


Ft. Sam Houston; the Albuquerque, New 


the case of William 
General Hospital, El Paso, 
and the San Francisco regional 


Mexico, office in 


Texas; 


office in the event of desired admission | 
of a Bureau beneficiary to Letterman | 


General Hospital. 


| Army Orders | 


Issued September 9, 1927. 
Master Sgt. James A. Reagan, 
Fort Myer, Va., to 
2d Lt. Frederick Grey Arnold, Air 
Corps Reserve, Seattle, Wash., ordered to 
active duty. to report to First Lieut. Thomas 
K. Matthews, Air Corps, 
Company, Seattle, W4sh., for training. 
Capt. Eugene Shaw Cunningham, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, New 
La., ordered to active duty, to 
com ding officer New Orleans 
master depot, New Orleans, La., 
ing 
Each of 
Corps Reserve 
Langle 


from 


i quarter- 
for train- 


following-named officers of Air 
ordered to active duty at 
Field, Hampton, Va., for duty with 


dell Carneal 
Brig. Gen. 
from detail 


Henry J. Hatch, U. S. Army, 
as instructor, California Na- 
tional Guard, at San Francisco, Calif., and 
will report to the commanding general 
Philippine Department for assignment to 
the harbor defenses of Manila and Subic 
Bays. 

Brig. Gen. Charles D. Rhodes, U. S. Army, 
from the command of the 20th Brigade, 
Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, and is assigned 
to the command of the 19th Brigade, Fort 
Davis, Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. David W. Griffiths, Corps of 
Engineers, is detailed at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill, to take effect upon 
completion of his present tour of foriegn 
service. ’ 

Leave of absence for three months is 
granted 2d Lt. Staten E. Rall, Infantry. 

The of 1st Lt. George R. Burgess, 
Coast Artillery Corps, is placed on detached 
officers’ list. 

Maj. Arthur J. Davis, 
Corps, trom office of the 
General, Washington, D. C., to instructor, 
Quartermaster Corps, New York National 
Guard, with station at New York City. 

Leave of absence for one month and 
fifteen days is granted Lt. Col. Harold 
W. Jones, Medica! Corps. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: 

Quartermaster’ Corps: John ©. Christo- 
phel from First Lieutenant to Captain 

Field Artillery: Ranald T. Adams from 

9 


Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. | 


Boeing Airplane 


Orleans, | 
report to |; 


| 
| 


ant; Herbert W. Kruger from Second Lieu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant; 
Watters from Second Lieutenant’ to First 
Lieutenant. 

Coast Artillery 
from Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant. 

Infantry: William F. Harrell from Major 
to Lieutenant Colonel; 
from Captain to Major; Alexander M. Wey- 


Nichols from First Lieutenant ‘to Captain; 
. Donald Cameron from First Lieutenant 
to Captain. 

Air Corps; 
Lieutenant to Captain; 
lough from First Lieutenant to Captain; 
Leo. H. Dawson from Second Lieutenant to 
First Lieutenant; 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant. 

Master Sgt. Francis O’Rourke, headquar- 
ters company, Ist Infantry. will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Capt. Edward E. Eneboe, Field Artillery, 
is retired from active service. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
ji never been studied in: detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 

1909-1913 


— people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


SS. a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Scientific Study of Aviation Is Directed By 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


Topic 22—Aeronautics 


Fifth Article—National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad-. 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presentéd explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insular 
and Indian Affairs. The present group deals 
with Federal activities in connection with 
Aeronautics. 


By David W. Taylor, 
Vice Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 


tics, established by the Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 8, 1915, is charged with the super- 
vision and direction of the scientific study of 
the problems of flight with a view to their practical 
solution, the determination of problems to be attacked 
experimentally, and their application to practical ques- 
tions of aeronautics. The Act also authorized the 


T HE National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 


menta‘ion in aeronautics in such laboratories as.may 
be placed under its direction. 

Supplementing the prescribed duties of the Commit- 
tee under its organic act, its broad general functions 
may be stated as follows: 


The Committee holds itself at the service of any 
Department or agency of the Government interested 
in aeronautics, for the furnishing of information or 
assistance in regard to scientific or technical matters 
relating to aeronautics, and particularly for the inves- 
tigation of fundamental problems submitted by the 
War, Navy and Commerce Departments. The Com- 
mittee may exertise its functions for any individual, 
firm, association or corporation within the United 
States provided that the cost of the investigation is 
defrayed. 1 

~ * * 
[? institutes researches which in the judgment of its 
members appear needful and timely for the advance- 
ment of the science and art of aeronautics. 


The Committee also keeps itself informed of prog- 
ress made in research and experimental work in aero- 
nautics in all parts of the world, particularly in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany and Canada. All infor- 
mation thus gathered is presented to the subcommittees 
and is also brought to the attention of the military 
and naval air organizations and other branches of the 
Government. Where it is not confidential, it is imme- 
diately released to university laboratories, aircraft man- 
ufacturers and the public. 

The Committee also holds itself at the service of 
the President, Congress and the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government for the consideration of spe- 
cial problems which may be referred to it. 

* 7 * 

HE Committee consists of 12 members, the law pro- 

viding that there shall be two members from the 
Army, two from the Navy, a representative each of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Weather Bureau, and 
the Bureau of Standards, and five additional persons 
acquainted with the needs of aeronautical science, either 
civil or military. The members of the Committee and 
the subcommittees all serve without compensation. The 
present membership of the Committe is as follows: 

Joseph S. Ames, Chairman; David W. Taylor, Vice 
Chairman; George K. Burgess, William F. Durand, 
Charles F. Marvin, S. W. Stratton, Orville Wright, 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Brig. Gen. William E. 
Gillmore, Rear Admiral William A. Moffatt and Capt. 
Emory S. Land, U. S. N. The vaeancy on the Com- 
mitte caused by the death of Charles D, Walcott, for- 
merly Chairman and Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has not been filled. Dr. Ames also is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and John F. Victory is secretary. The Com- 
mittee meets twice a year, in April and October, to 
receive and consider the reports and recommendations 
of the subcommittees, and to direct the activities of 
the organization. 

* * * 

FoR carrying out the work of the Committee the 

vegulations provide for the election annually of an 
executive committee to consist of seven members and 
to include in addition any member of the Committee 
who may be designated. The executive committee 
under general instructions exercises the functions pre- 
scribed by law for the whole Committee. 

The six standing subcommittees of the organiza- 


tion, divided into two classes, administrative and tech- 
nical, are as follows: Governmental Relations, Publica- 
tions and Intelligence, Personnel, Buildings and Equip- 
ment, Aerodynamics, Power Plants for Aircraft, and 
Materials for Aircraft. 


It is the function of the Committee. on Governmen- 
tal Relations to deal with the relationship. of the Ad- 
visory Committee with the Executive Departments of 
the Federal Government and other governmental agen- 
cies, and to handle governmental relations with civil 
organizations and associations. 

* = ~ 

HE collection, classification and diffusion of tech- 

nical knowledge on the subject of aeronautics, in- 
cluding the results of research and experimental work, 
falls to the Committee on Publications and Intelligence, 
as well as the Advisory’s Committee’s efforts to en- 
courage the study of aeronautics in institutions of 
learning, supervision of the Office of Aeronautical In- 
telligence, the Advisory Committee’s foreign office in 
Paris, and the collection and publication of technical 
reports, notes, memorandums and ciggulars. 


The Committee on Personnel, Buildings and Equip- 
ment makes recommendations regarding the erection 
or alteration of laboratories, supervises construction 
and equipment work, and handles all matters relating 
to personnel. 

* ~ * 

THE functions of the Committee on Aerodynamics, 

which has direct control of the aerodynamic re- 
search conducted at the Advisory Committee’s labora- 
tory at Langley Field, Va., propeller research at Stan- 
ford University, California, and certain investigations 
at the Bureau of Standards, may be described as 
follows: 

First, to determine what problems in theoretical and 
experimental aerodynamics are the most important and 
timely for investigation by governmental and private 
agencies; second, to coordinate by counsel and sugges- 
tion, the research work involved; third, to act as a 
medium of interchange of information regarding de- 
velopments in aerodynamics; fourth, to direct and con- 
duct research in aerodynamics, and, fifth, to make rec- 
ommendations to the Advisory Committee. 

= * * 

Y reason of the representation of the Army, the 

Navy, the Bureau of Standards and the aircraft 
industry on the Committee on Power Plants for Air- 
craft it is possible to maintain close contact with 
the engineering progress being made in the field of 
engine development. The functions of this committee, 
which has direct control of power plant research con- 
ducted at Langley Field, includes the determination 
of the problems in the field of power plant research 
tu be undertaken by governmental agencies and the 
coordination of the work involved in the investigation 
of these problems. . 

The greater part of the work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee is conducted at the Langley Memorial Aero- 
nautical Laboratory at Langley Field, Va. The lab- 
oratory which was provided when the field was laid 
out is organized with four subdivisions, as follows: 
Aerodynamics, power plants, technical service, and 
property and clerical. The laboratory consists of seven 
buildings, which include a photographic laboratory 
and a technical library. One of the two aerodynamical 
laboratories contains a wind tunnel of the open type 
and the other a variable-density wind tunnel, each unit 
being complete in itself. There are also two engine 
dynamometer laboratories of semipermanent type, both 
equipped to carry on investigations in connection with 
power plants for aircraft, an aircraft hangar equipped 
with repair‘shop, dope room, and facilities for taking 
care of 16 to 18 airplanes used in flight research. 
Research equipment to test full-sized propellers also 
is in place and the test chamber is of sufficient size 
to accommodate a full-sized airplane. 

* * * 

S a part of the organization of the Advisory Com- 

mittee the Office of Aeronautical Intelligence was 
established for the collection of technical knowledge 
including especially the results of research and ex- 
perimental work conducted in all parts of the world. 
It was officially designated the Government depository 
for scientific and technical reports and data on aero- 
nautics. To handle efficiently the work of securing 
and exchanging reports in foreign countries, the Ad- 
visory Committee maintains a technical assistant in 
Europe, whose duty it is to visit personally the gov- 
ernmental and private laboratories, centers of aero- 
nautical information, and private individuals in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany and other European 
countries, and endeavor to secure for America not 
only printed matter but more especially advance infor- 
mation as to the work in progress. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 13, David W. Taylor, Vice 
Chairman of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, will continue the discus- 

* sion of the work of the Committee with par- 
ticular reference to the Patents and Design 
Board. 
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First Lieutenant to Captain; John L, Graves | Fort Lawton, Wash., to Fort Lincoln, N. 
from Second Lieutenant to First Lieuten- | Dak. 


Capt. John R. 
William E. 
Dak. 

Capt. Royal S. 
Corps: Carl B. Wahle 
Wash. 


Harlan L. Mumma 
Jay, N. Y. 


from Captain to Major; Andrew J. 


Brown, Tex. 


St. Clair 


McCul- : 
Roger 8. MeCul retirement. 


Milton J. Smith from 
Maj. Charles 


fiers’ list. 


Oswalt, 
Camp Lewis, Wash., to Fort Lincoln, N. 


Loving, Medical 
from Camp Lewis, Wash, to Fort Lawton, 


1st Lt. Frank T. Madigan, 4th Infantry, Capt 
from Fort George Wright, Wash., to Fort ay dir 


Capt. Paul C. Berlin, 8th Cavalry, from 
Fort Bliss, Tex., to the 12th Cavalry, Fort 


Lt. Col. Alfred T. Clifton, Signal Corps, 
headquarters Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, 
Ill., will proceed to his home and await 


1st Lt. Albert G. Phillips, Infanry, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Army medical center, for 
observation and treatment. 
W. Foster, 
Huachuca, Ariz., will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 

The name of 2d Lt, Silas W. Hosea, In- 
fantry. is removed from the detached of- 


Medical Corps, fantry, Fort Benning Ga. 


5 partment Reserve, 
Corps, 


field, Mass., for training. 
Leo J. Dillon, 


School, Watertown Arsenal, 
Mass., to duty at the 
ordnance office, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Col. William B. Cowin, 


of the Fourth Corps Area. 


Cavalry, Fort 


Issued September 6, 1927. 


Comdr. Leslie E. Bratton, to duty Ree, 


Ship, New York. 


to command U. S. S. 8-17. 


duty as instructor, 3lst Division, National 
Guard, Montgomery, Ala., to the 29th In- 


Maj. A. Linton Bausman, Ordnance De- 
Springfield Mass., 
dered to active duty at Bridgeport district 
ordnance office, Springfield Armory, Spring- 


Ordnance Depart- 
ment, from duty as student, the Ordnance 
Watertown, 
Cleveland district 


Quartermaster 
Corps, New Orleans, La., detailed to addi- 
tional duty with the Organized Reserves 


Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Roscoe F. Good, det. U. S. S. 8-15; 


Maj. Charles H. Lovewell, Medical Corps, 


| 
| 
Strett from First | 
| 
| 
| 


Mai. Frederick C. Phelps, Infantry, from 


Ensign Clanton E, Austin, det, Nav. Air 
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Daily Commodity Prices | 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 10, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Continued favorable progress of the 
North American wheat crop with pros- 
pects of larger out-turns than were ex- 
pected earlier in the season has weakened 
the wheat market, but good milling de- 
mand for cash grain has held prices of 
winter wheat fairly steady and main- 
tained premiums for spring wheat. 

Offerings of good milling soft winter 
wheat are not equal to trade needs and 
prices are holding relatively firmer than 
for other classes and are above an ex- 
port basis in the Central Western mar- 
kets. Prices declined sharply again Sept. 
10, september wheat closing at Chicago 
at $1.80% @$1.30% per bushel. No. 2 
Hara Winter was quoted at Chicago at 
$1,88@$1.34 per bushel and at Kansas 
City at $1.37@$1.40 for 12% per cent 
protein. No. 2 red winter was quoted at 
Kansas City at $1.36@$1.39 and at Chi- 
cago at $1.3344. 

With an increase of about 72,000,000 
bushels inglicated in the corn crop in 
August and generally favorable weather 
for development of the crop since that 
time the corn market has become weaker 
and prices are tending downward. 

September corn closed Sept. 10 at Chi- 
cago at $.99% @$.99% and No. 3 yellow 
sold at that market at $.99@%$1.01. No. 
3 yellow sold at Kansas City at $.97@ 
$.99 and No. 2 yellow sold at St. Louis 
at $1.02@$1.03 per bushel. 

Other reductions in the estimates of 
this year’s oat crop confirming the 
favorable threshing returns has tended 
to strengthen the oats market. Re- 
ceipts fell off sharply during the week 
and the heavy movement is already ap- 
parently over. 

Stocks have increased but are only 
one-half as large as at this time a year 
ago. Demand is only of moderate vol- 
ume. 

September oats closed at Chicago Sep- 
tember 10 at 44% cents and No. 3 white 
sold in that market at 46% @47 cents, 
and at Minneapolis at 44@451'% cents. 

Larger receipts and rather heavy 
hedging sales are causing an easier bar- 
ley market. The spread between malt- 
ing and feed types has been narrowed. 

Best malting types quoted at Minne- 
apolis at 71@73 cents and feed grades 
at 63@68 cents. No. 2 special selling at 
Milwaukee at 76@84 cents and good 
malting quoted at Chicago at 78@82 
cents. 

Some improvement in export @emand 
has given the rye market independent 
strength. No. 2 rye is quoted at Min- 
neapolis at 94@95%2 cents and at Chi- 
cago at 9842 @99 cents. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened at declines rang- 
ing from about 35 to 45 points. The 
decline continued throughout the short 
session with final quotations down from 
53@% cents per Ib. The decline was 
partly attributed to profit taking by 
longs and to somewhat better weather 
conditions in the cotton growing States. 
Demand for spot cotton was said to have 
improved somewhat during the latter 
part of the week. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts declined 76 
points at 22.60 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 68 points at 
22.64 cents. 

Middling spot cotton at Galveston was 
reported down %4 cents per lb. at 22.30 
cents per lb. and at New Orleans 68 
points at 22.50 cents. Sales of spot cot- 
ton were reported full in certain of the 


; markets, New Orleans reporting 6,003 


bales. 

Present prices for spot cotton are 
about 6% cents higher than the low 
point touched so far this season early 
in August when the average of mid- 


ee: 








——_—— 


dling in 10 designated markets stood 
at 16.385 cents. 
Wool, 

The wool market was moderately ac- 
tive but spotty, principally on the finer 
grades of territory wools and medium 
fleeces. The sentiment of the market is 
fairly optimistic regarding the outlook 
for domestic wools because of the re- 
stricted supplies of foreign spot: wools 
suitable for clothing purposes and the 
firmness of the foreign primary mar- 
kets. Injury was a little broader on 
medium wools but prices remained gen- 
erally unchanged with a hardening tend-. 
ency shown in the medium fleeces, 


_» Fruits and Vegetables. 

Onions and pears dull in New York 
City today. Cantaloupes steady. Cab 
bage steady. Peas stronger. Lettuce 
and sweet potatoes weaker. Potatoes 
slightly stronger for good stock. Apples 
dull. Peaches steady. 

Apples: New York Wealthys, A 214 inches, 
bushel baskets ............. .$1.25@1.75 
New York Wolf Rivers, A 2% inches up, 
bushel baskets .............. .$1.75@2.00 
Virginia and West Virginia Northwestern 

Greenings, 2% inch, bu. bskts. $2.00@2.50 
Cabbage: New York Domestic Round type, 

med, to small, bulk per ton. . $18.00@20,00 
New York Domestic Round type, large size, 

DOIN DOR COR... ci vecccctee $16.00@18,00 
Cantaloupes: E. Shore Md. various varie- 

ties, standards, 36s and 45s . $.75@1.25 
Colorado Salmon Tints, standards, 36s and 

WOR eis a ka vac beri ovens 6 sae 9s Se OUQIUD 
New Mexico Pink Meats, flats, all sizes 

EOIP si. s 5 gis init ee -. ++. -$.50@ 15 
California Honey Dews, standard and jum- 

DO GOON os crys ixcnegae 00.4 tDee 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, 2- 

dozen crates, ordinary - -$.50@ .75 
California Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen cfates, 

$2.00@2.50 

Colorado Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen nies, 
$2.25@2.75 
— Yellows, 
1.65@1,75 
Indiana Yellows ........ SL TbBL 
New York Canastota Section Yellows, 

mostly around .. 046 0 Bem ete Seon 5 
we? York Orange County, yellows, street 

eee -. «+. -$1,85@2.10 
Peaches: _New Jersey Elbertas, mode to 

large six-basket carriers... . .$1,00@1.50 
New Jersey Elbertas, medium to large, 
bushel baskets $.75@1.00 


Onions: 100 pound sacks: 


New Jersey Hales, bu. baskets . . $1.75@2.25 


New York Bartletts, bushel bas- 


Ree cos setvceece so o PheaO@lOO 
Colorado, 45 tb crates. . .$5.00@5.50 
New York, bushel baskets... . . . $2.25@2.75 
Potatoes: Long Island Cobblers and Green 
Mountains, bulk per 180 tb. . . $3.75@4.25 
Long Island Cobblers and Green Mountains, 
150-tb sacks .... .. . 88. 


New Jersey Cobblers, street sales, 150-1 
ants OR $3.25@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: E. S. Virginia: Yellows, 
cloth top barrels .... . . - $2.00@2.50 
New Jersey Yellows, bushel hampers $1.50 
Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
very firm at unchanged prices. Offerings 
were limited and dealers were disposed 
to hold for premiums which buyers wete 
unwilling to pay. Medium and. under- 
grades were steady with trade fair. Car 
market steady with demand __ limited. 
Wholesale prices of creamery butter ‘at 
New York were: 92 score 44% cents; 91 

score 44 cents; 90 score 42% cents, 
Cheese. 

New York cheese market continued 
firm on aJl styles. Trading was quiet but 
dealers held closely te asking prices. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
Cheese were: Flats 26@27 cents; Single 
Daisies 264 cents; Youg Americas 26% 
cents, 

Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated 
at 400 cattle, 200 calves, 2,500 hogs and 
2,000 sheep. The hog market was ur- 
evenly steady to 10 cents higher than 
Friday’s average. Sorted 210 to 220 
pounds averages sold at $11.75@11.80, a 
few 150 to 170 pounds, $11.10@11.40. 
Most 240 to 280 pounds butchers cashed 
at $11.10@11.40. Bulk of packing sows 
brought $9.35@9.60, sorted butcher sows 
selling upward to $10. Shippers tock 
500 and the estimated holdover was 3,000, 


Hogs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. . 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 


i , medium and choice...... 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.), medium and choice 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. . 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


ence NSnepuinoeeneethyes-vemnasunnseensnier? 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Eagle 35. 
Ensign William G. Cooper, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania; to U. S. S. Ramapo. 
Ensign Robert B. Goldman, det. U. S. S. 
New Mexico; to U. S. S. Zeilin. 
Lt. (j. g-) Frederick A. Hemsath (M. C.), 


| det. U. S. S. Texas; to U. S. S. Utah. 


Capt. Kenneth C. McIntosh (S. C.), to 
continue duty supply officer, Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Frederick G. Pyne (S. C.), to duty 
asst, to Chief of Bu. S. & A. 

Capt. George G. Seibels (S. C.), det. Bu. 
S. & A.; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Issued September 7; 1927. 


Capt. Harry E. Yarnell, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to command U. §. S. 


| Saratoga when commissioned. 


Lt. (j. g.) Howard F. Green, det. U. S. S. 
Percival; to U.S. S, Farquhar. 

Lt. (j._ g.) Samuel K. Groseclose, det. 
U. S. ‘S. Denver; to temp. duty Naval Com- 
munications. 

Lt. (j g.) William S. Hays, det. U. S. S, 
Kennedy; to U.S. S. Reno. 

Ensign Donald G. Campbell, det. U. S. S. 
California; to U. S. S. Yarborough. 

Ensign Theodore R, Frederick, det. U. 
S. S. Reno; to U. S. S. Somers. 

Ensign Norman A, Helfrich, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S, S, Farquhar. 

Ensign Albert S. Moore, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to U. S. S. Breck. 

Ensign Morton C. Mumma, Jr., det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U.S. § 
Dallas. 

Ensign Albert S. Oakholt, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania; to U. S. S. Mullany. 

Ensign Howard T. Orville, det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. S. S, 
Lamson. 

Ensign Jack P. de Shazo, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. S. S. 
Hopkins. 

Ensign Carroll H. Taecker, det. U. S, S. 
Decatur; to U. S. S. John F. Burnes. 

Ensign Lloyd H. Thomas, det. U. S. S. 
Farquhar; to U.S. S. Farragut. 

Comdr. Louis W. Bishop (M. C.), det. 
Navy Rectg. Sta, New Haven, Conn.; to 
Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass., for treatment. 

Lt. Comdr. Morton D, Willeutts (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. 
Texas. — 

Lt. ‘(j. 
det. Nav. Hosp., New York; 
Texas. 


g.) Joseph B. Gordon (M. C.), 
to U. 8. S, 


Comdr. Emory A. Bryant (D. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C.; to Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$10.25@ 11.50 
11.00@ 11.80 
10,60@ 11.75 
9.50@ 11.50 
8.90@ 9.90 
8.75@ 10.50 


$9.95@ 11.35 
10.85@ 11.65 
10.50@ 11.65 
9.75@ 11.00 
8.75@ 9.85 
9.25@ 10.00 


Daily Decisions 


of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-19287 (S). World War Adjrsted Com: 
pensation—Loans to Veterans. The fraudu 
lent alteration of an adjusted service cere 
tificate by a veteran, of which the loans 
ing bank had ao notice, whereby a 
loan was negotiated prior to the expiration 
of two years after the date of certificate, 
which is the earliest date authorized under 
the terms of the controlling statute, will 
not defeat the claim of the bank under the 
certificate and note upon the death of the 
veteran without having paid the loan, but 
me a go = ~~ me with interest should 
e pai o the bank and charge i 
the certificate. seals 

A-19524 (8S). Appropriations—Contract 
obligations—Interior Department. In the 
absence of specific statutory authority 
therefor a contract may not legally be enn 
tered into by government officers for the 
preformance of nonpersonal services or the 
furnishing of supplies unless when the con- 
tract is entered into there exist an appros 
priation adequate in amount to cover the 
obligations assumed under the contract, .. 

A-18207. (S) Traveling expenses, Army 
enlisted men.—The act of April 20, 1918, 40 
Stat. 534, providing for reimbursement of, 
actual travel expenses to enlisted men of 
the Army or a flat per diem in lieu thereof 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War is inconsistent with and 
therefore repealed by section 11 of the act 
of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 630, Providing for 
monetary allowances in lieu of quarters and 
rations to enlisted men not furnished 
quarters or rations in kind, the value de« 
pending on the different conditions of duty 
and not to exceed $4 per day, under regue 
lations to be prescribed by the President 
and to be uniform for all the services men- 
tioned in the act. Several questions pres 
sented under the xecutive Order of June 19 
1922, issued in pursuance of section 11 of 
the act of June 10, 1922, and derided See 
decision. 
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Favorable Weather 
For Grain Harvest | 
Reported in Europe 


Acting Agricultural Comnis- 

" sioner at Berlin Estixmates 
Most Crops in North 
Have Been Gathered. 


Grain harvest in Europe has pro- 
gressed well during the past two weeks 
of favorable weather conditions, accord- 
jing to a cablegram to the Department 
of Agriculture from the acting agricul- 
tural ¢ommnissioner at Berlin, L, V. 
Steere, who reports that most of the 
grain crops in the field of morth and 
‘northwesterm European countries has 
been gathered. 

Russian grain procuring from July 1 
“to August 15 exceeded last year’s for 
the same period by 2,280 short tons. The 
wheat crop in the Ukraine and Central 
Region of Russia has been reported to 
“be above expectations. 

The full text of the statement just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of Acting Comamissioner 
Steers’s cablegram follows: 

The excellent weather conditions pre- 
vailing over Europe during the past two 
weeks enabled the gathering of most of 
the grain crops in the fields of north 
and northwestern countries according to 
acable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from Acting Agricultural 
Commissioner L., V. Steere, at Berlin. 

Rain fell over southern France dur- 
-ing the week and since September 6 a 
cold wave, zr_ccompanied by raim was re- 
ported moving eastward across Europe 
and crossing Germany. The weather 
over the Danube and the Balkans re- 
mained warm and clear. Trade reports 
are estimating the German wheat crop 
at 103,000,000 to 110,000,000 bushels, less 
7,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels that will 
be unfit for milling. Total production 
inGermany during 1926 is officially re- 
ported at 95,000,000. 

‘'. Russian grain procuring from July 1 
through August 15 amounted to 15,980 
short tons @S compared with 13,700 short 
tons for the same period last wear. The 
wheat crop in the Ukraine and Central 
Region is apparently above expectations. 

There is much uncertainty 2xegarding 
the duration of this intensive offering of 
cereals by the growers. At pxesent the 
‘marketing is being done chiefly by the 
jicher peasants, but the main commercial 
crop which has not yet appeared is in 
the hands of the poorer peasamts. Pro- 
curings during September and October 
are expected to give a better indication 
of what cam be expected during the com- 
ing year. 

The distribution of the wheat crop in 
the Ukraine this year is less_ satisfac- 
tory from the point of view of procur- 
ings and exports, having shifted from 
the southerm - commercial to the northern 
section. Stocks of old wheat in the 
Ukraine are so small as to be insignifi- 
cant. The price of wheat is about 81 
cents below last year but the price of 
os remains at practically last season’ 
level, 


Nation Ranks Second 


In Trrigated Areas 


Bureau of Reclamation An- 
nounces Survey in All 


Parts of World. 


A total of 137,500,000 acres of land 
comprised the irrigated area throughout 
the world im 1926, according to an esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, just made 
public. : 

The data ‘was compiled from numer- 
ous sources, the Bureau states. 

The following tabulation shows by 

. ae the acreage under irrigation in 
MAME spies oS shi b's 8 Mace 
IIR din oe srikiciees 
Australia . atmiaceeee 
British Coluambia .....,.. 
Bulgaria ‘ 
Canada .. 
ROBUMENN aa dirasijenie 9 0°60 50 V4 9 a am 
Chile ..... iets Rs ienis 
China .... Seite 
Chosen (Japan) 

(ONT SS a ee eer 
Cuba ...... ‘ ee 
Czechoslovakia. ......, seeme 
Dominican Republic........ 
RNRDNET ates we a eek iste 
PURO ils eee 5 82 chien 
France ... ean 
French Indo-China 
French West Africa 
CRAIAMEE a oF Wi Siy's os a 
Haith<... 
Hawaii... 
Hungary. oo e0css 
TAUAY iss oe 
TRA vse <'s 
Te og ewe 
Jamaica .. 
Japan .... 
DRUMS vekiamumencdisiis 

“Madagascar -.. 
Madeira .. - 
Mexicc .... 
Morocco ... 
Palestine . . 

, POM hn ae 

Philippines 

Porto Rico <9 «esse 

MTR oat) ox arsAasi cai kha 

Siam ..... 

South Africa .... 

Spain . 

Sudan .... 
re 

Turkey ... 

United States 

Yugoslavia ..... 

Other countries 

areas ... 


400,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
20,000 
400,000 
350,000 
59,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
51,000 


f 


~ = tt eleeeeee 


15,000 
25,000 
6,000,000 
4,000 
3,150,000 
3,470,000 
5,000 

41,000 

52,000 
200,000 
35,000 
50,000,000 
1,550,000 
3,000,000 


ecee teeeeee 


ee me HOt eeeeeee 


eee 
© mm Oe teeeeeseeeeece 


$8,350,000 
1,500,000 
75,000 
5,700,000 
1,500,000 
25,000 
1,000,000 
70,000 
S,000,000 
1,750,000 
800,000 
3,500,000 
100,000 
400,000 
300,000 
20,175,000 
12,000 


ore ee 


with émall 
75,000 


“see 


AA Total cee cee seerseeeeees 137,500,000 
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Estémates for Potato Crop for 1927 
Place Total at 400,000,000 Bushels 


Department of Agriculture States It Will Not More Than 
Equal the Average Production of Last Five Years. 


The potato crop for 1927 will amount 
to 400,000,000 bushels according to the 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of conditions on Sep- 
tember 1. This, it was stated, is a sub- 
stantial increase over the crops of the 
two previous years but is not more than 
the average production during the past 
five years, - e 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement commenting on September 1 
crop conditions in connection with its re- 
port made publicon September 9 the de- 
tails of which were published in the is- 
sue of September 10, follows: 

Flax—the indicated production of flax 
shows an increase of 627,000 bushels over 
August 1, There was a wide variation in 
condition on September 1. Damage from 
killing frost in Northwestern Minnesota 
and cold, rainy weather im Eastern North 
Dakota has more than been offset by in- 
creases in other sections where the cooler 
and moister August weather was more 
favorable to flax than usual. 

Grain sorghums—Conditions on Septem- 
ber 1 indicates a production of 151,000,- 
000 bushels, 2,000,000 bushels above the 
indication on August 1, and equaling the 
production of 1926. The five-year average 
production is 121,000,000 bushels. 


Potato Crop Estimated 
At 400,000,000 Bushels 


Potatoes—The white potato crop is 
now estimated at 400,000,000 bushels. 
This is substantially above the short 
crops of the last two seasons, but it is 
11,000,000 bushels below the forecast of 
a month ago, and in proportion to popu- 
lation it would be no more than the av- 
erage production during the past five 
years. 

The principal changes since last month 
in prospects for potatoes have occirred 
in Maine, where prospects have declined 
by 5,500,000 bushels, and in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, where pros- 
pects have declined by 13,000,000 bushels. 

In Maine, wet, sultry weather resulted 
in serious damage from blight. The 
Green Mountain variety, representing 75 
per cent of the acreage, hed just finished 
blossoming when the bligrht set in, and 
the crop has gone down rapidly. Irish 
cobblers, representing 25 per cent of the 
acreage, are, however, showing good 
yields. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, the potato crop has been hurt by 
drought and in some sections by frost. In 
Michigan prospects have declined 22 per 
cent, or approximately 7,000,000 bushels. 

In Virginia, production exceeded ear- 
lier expectations and prospects have 
improved somewhat in Montana, Idaho 
and Colorado. In all late potato States, 
the production is still largely dependent 
on weather conditions during September 
and October. 

Sweet Potatoese—Anm improvement of 
nearly 2,000,000 bushels ‘was registered 
in August, the increases being distributed 
over most of the producing States, with 
Texas the most important exception. The 
decline in Texas amounted to 889,000 
bushels. 

Tobacco—The estimate of tobacco pro- 
duction for September 1 is 1,168,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 30,000,000 pounds 
over the August 1 estimate, and reflects 
improvement in the outlook in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
all of the States from North Carolina 
to Florida. Decreases are shown in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. The Connecticut Valley crop has 
been severely damaged by hail and wild- 
fire, amd much of the crop is likely to 
be of poor quality, although so far as 
is known the damage is confined to 
the sum _ grown crops. In New York 
conditions are very favorable in the Big 
Flats, and very poor around Onandago. 
Wisconsin tobacco has suffered from the 
drought. 

Peanuts—Peanut prospects improved 
markedly during August in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, and moder- 
ately elsewhere, except for small de- 
clines in Virginia and Texas. The pros- 
pective crop of 860,000,000 bushels is 
almost 40 per cent greater than the 
small crop of 1926, and about 30 per 
cent more than the five-year average. 
The promiised crop in the Virginia, North 
Carolina area is about a fifth larger, 
and the Southeastern crop about two- 
thirds larger than last year in the cor- 
responding areas. 


Eastern Bean Crop 


Suffers in August 

Dry edible beans—The eastern bean 
crop suffered severely during August. 
Drought, cold and frosts in Michigan 
account for most of the loss of about 
1,400,000 bushels from the United States 
prospect of August 1. The production 
of 17,345,000 bushels indicated by con- 
ditions September 1 is slightly greater 
than the crop of last year. 

Fruits—lIn sharp contrast last year 
fruit crops are light in practically all 
parts of the country except parts ‘of 
California.- On account of drought in 
the northern Lake\States, prospects for 
apples and eastern grapes show further 
declines from the low forecasts of a 
month ago, but prospects of citrus fruits 
show substantial improvement. 

According to present indications the 
apple crop will be only 50 per cent as 
large as that of last year, the peach 
crop 63 per cent as large, and the pear 
crop 70 per cent as large. 

On account of the inereasing acreage 
several California fruits show an in- 
crease in_ production. The California 
grape crop is estimated at 2,316,000 tons, 
compared with 2,114,000 tons last year. 
Dry prunes are estimated at 211,000 
tons, compared with 150,000 tons last 
year, amd apricots on a fresh basis at 
187,000 tons, compared with 176,000 tons 
asf year. Prospects for California wal- 
nuts are particularly favorable, and the 
crop is expected to total 42,000 tons, 
compared with 15,000 tons last year and 
a five-year average of 25,000 tons. 

California oranges show an average 


np ce 


condition of only 67 per cent, compared 
with a 10-year September 1 average of 
74.2 per cent. Im Florida the condition 
of oranges averages 67, compared with 
a 10-year average of 84.5, and prospects 
for grapefruit are even less promising. 

Barley—Barley yields are turning out 
better than was anticipated. The aver- 
age for the United States is estimated 


at 27.6 bushels per acre, 24 bushels 
higher than the five-year average, and 
4.3 bushels higher than the yield in 1926. 
The production is estimated at 259,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with 188,000,000 
bushels in 1926, and 1,923,000,000 the 
five-year average. 




















Cotton and Rice Crops 
Below Average in Egypt 


Egyptian cotton and rice crops de- 
teriorated during the month of August, 
according to an estimate of crop condi- 
tions just received by the Department of 
Agriculture from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. Both cot- 
ton and rice were reported below the 
10-year average and below conditions re- 
ported for September 1, 

The full text of a Department of Agri- 
culture statement concerning the esti- 
mates follows: 

The condition of the crops in Egypt 
showed a slight deterioriation during the 
month of August, according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agrienlture at Rome. Cotton and 
summer rice are both below the 10-year 
average and below conditions reported 
at this time last year. 
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Eight Vegetables Cultivated by Indians 
More Valuable Than Any Imported 


Department of Agriculture Says White Man Has Not 
**Tamed” Any, But Merely Has Improved Them. 


Indians in America before the advent 
of the white man cultivated eight native 
vegetables which hdve become the most 
valuable of garden crops in the United 
States, far exceeding the value of 24 
vegetables imported from Europe and 
now cultivated in American gardens and 
truck farms, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just pointed out in the following 
statement: 

In the American vegetable garden 
eight principal food products had their 
origin in the Indian crops existing here 
before the advent of the white man. 
These include beans, corn, peppers, 
pumpkins, squash, tomato, potato, and 
sweet potato. 

Vegetables of Old World origin are 


fare more numerous. The United States 
Department of Agriculture lists 24 of 
importance, cucumbers, eggplant, musk- 
melon, watermelon, okra, asparagus, 
beets, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, kale and collard, 
kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, onion, parsley, 
parsnip, peas, radish, salsify, spinach, 
and turnip. But the value of the crop 
of the eight native vegetables is consid- 
erably greater than the 24 of foreign 
origin. 

Since the discovery of America the 
white man has not “tamed” any native 
plant which the Indians had not already 
brought from warmer parts of America, 
but notable. improvements have been 
made in the quality and yields 





Gulf Refining Co. 


Announces its entrance into 


Washington 


It has acquired the plant and equipment of the 
Columbia Oil Company 


of Rosslyn, Virginia 


Washington may now enjoy the famous 
“Gulf Products” and “Gulf Service.” All 
stations will be Gulf equipped at once. 


Accurate pumps---courteous attendants--- 


Gulf brands of gasoline and oils. 


Freemaps andtouringserviceat all stations. 


7 


Our PRODUCTS 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 


For More Power 


_~ 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


Stops Knocks 


o 


Supreme Motor Oil 


For a Smooth Running Motor 


At the Sign of 


the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Germans Eat Seven Bushels: 
Of Potatoes Per Capita 


Twenty-eight per cent of the 
German potato crop supplies an a + 
of seven bushels per capita annually for 
use as food, according to information 
just complied by the Department of : 
riculture. The remainder of the 
is used to feed livestock and in the m 
ufacture of starch and alcohdl. The full 
text of a statement comparing use 
potatoes in the United States and 
many follows: 


The average person in the’ United 
States eats approximately 2 2-3 bush 
of potatoes annually after allowing for 
approximately one bushel per .capita of 
culls, spoilage, and shrinkage. The av 
age German eats about seven bushel 
and the United States Departthent of 
Agriculture reports that this is only 28 
per cent of the annual crop in Germany 
where the potato is used to feed liv 
stock and for the manufacture of stare 
and aleohol. 
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Coal | 


anent Rateson Bituminous Coal Recommended 
From Southern Fields to New England Distributors 


TI pagh Routing 
- Is Also Proposed 


Examiners Make Report on In- 
» quiry to Interstate Com- 


‘merce Commission. 


Continued from Page 1.] 
the Middle Atlantic States for track de- 
livery are not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 
Tidewater rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in the northern fields to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 


mines in Virginia, southern West | 


Virginia and eastern Kentucky to Hamp- 
ton Roads, should be found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful, the pro- 


report recommends, except that the | 


Be cchinenent rates. from mines in the 
northern fields to New York, lower and 
upper ports, for export and coastwise 
movement should be found unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 


ceed or may exceed, the corresponding | 
fates contemporaneously maintained to | 


Philadelphia by more than 25 and 30 


cents, and to Baltimore by more than 382 | 


and 37 cents. 

The report 
Irving L. Koch and W. J. Harris, reads, 
in part, as follows: 


Certain Phases Were 


Formerly Considered 

Certain phases of the matters in issue 
herein were considered in former reports 
in this proceedings, 101 I. C. C. 363 and 
104 I. C. C. 341, hereinafter collectively 
referred to as the previous reports. In 
the former the commission required the 
establishment of joint rates on prepared 
sizes of low-volatile bituminous coal 
from points in the New River, Poca- 
hontas, Tug River and Clinch Valley No. 
1 districts of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to points in New England on the 
Boston & Maine and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, hereinafter called 
the New Haven, and to certain destina- 
tions on the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Long Island. 

In 104 I. C. C. 341, hereinafter indi- 
vidually referred to as the supplemental 
report, the commission required the 
establishment of additional joint rates, 
applicable on prepared sizes of high- 
volatile and low-volatile bituminous from 
districts in the same States and in east- 
ern Kentucky, and on semianthracite 
coal from Virginia to all points in New 
England and to certain points in the 
Middle Atlantic States. These addi- 
tional rates were required to be main- 
tained only until, and they expired by 
limitation on April 30, 1926. 

The bituminous coal producing area in 
Virginia, southern West Virginia, and 
éastern Kentucky will be hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the southern fields and that 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and northern 
West Virginia as the northern fields.’ 
Unless otherwise indicated, respondents 
serving those fields will be referred to, 
respectively, as southern carriers and 
northern carriers. 

Both the northern and southern fields 
are divided into rate districts known as 
base groups and districts taking rates 
differentially related to the rates from 
the base groups. Rates and distances 
shown will be those from the base’ 

* groups, Rates and distances shown will 
be those from the base groups, and rates 
and differences in rates will be stated in 
amounts per ton of 2,240 pounds, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Proceeding Reopened 


On Consumers’ Request 

Upon request from numerous consum- 
ers and mine operators that the tem- 
porary rates required in the supplemen- 
tal report be made permanent, this pro- 
ceeding was reopened for further hear- 
ing with respect to the reasonableness 


and prejudicial character of the rates, | 
charges, regulations, and practices, in- | 
eluding tidewater trans-shipment rates, | 


charges, regulations, and practices, gov- 
erning the interstate transportation (1) 


of bituminous and semi-bituminous coal | 


and coke from all mines in the States 


_ of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Vir- | 


ginia, West Virginia, and Eastern Ken- 
_tucky to all points in the State of Vir- 
ginia, the District of Columbia, and in 
tthe Middle Atlantic and New England 
~ States; and (2) of semianthracite coal 


from mines-in the State of Virginia to | 


all points in Virginia, the District of 


Columbia, and in the Middle Atlantic and | 


y New England States. 


ment appears that the testimony with 
respect to the supply and demand for 


England States was too meager to war- 
rant any action. No testimony was of- 
fered to the further hearing bearing upon 


the rates on coke, and no consideration | 


will be given in this report to rates on 
that commodity. 


“Coal Moves East 
| In Trainload Lots 


. Bituminous coal is usually classified 
as high-volatile or low-volatile. In the 
' northern fields the low-volatile districts 
are the Clearfield district, served prin- 
‘eipally by the Pennsylvania, and the 
Meyersdale and Cumberland-Piedmont 
districts, served principally by the Bal- 
_ timore & Ohio. In the southern fields 


the low-volatile districts are the New | 


;River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and 

tine Valley Nos. 1 and 2 districts, 

i. principally by the Chesapeake & 
, Norfolk & Western, and Virginian. 
districts west of those named in 

both the northern and southern fields 
are high-volatile. 

PRiewminous coal moves east from the 
_morthern and southern fields in large 
' volume, much of it in trainload lots. 
“The return empty movement is close to 
$00 per cent. *The principal originating 
_ carriers of eastbound coal in the north- 





ern fields are the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Western Maryland, and 
New York Central, and in the southern 
fields the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western, and Virginian. A large per- 
centage of the total freight traffic and 
revenues of these carriers is derived 
from this traffic. 

Below is shown for the year 1925 in 
column A, the percentage that bitumin- 
ous coal traffic bears to the total freight 
traffic, and in column B, the percentage 
that the revenue from such traffic bears 
to the total freight revenues: 

Col. A Col. B 

23.8 
(a)31 
(a) 48.4 

70.1 


Pennsylvania 
Baltimore & Ohio ... 
Western Maryland .. 
Norfolk & Western .. 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. 75.4 64.2 
Virginia 90 78 
(a) Includes revenue from coke traffic. 
The issues considered in this report 
developed for the most part as a result 
of the domestic fuel needs of New Eng- 
land. Until recent years New England 
had depended almost entirely upon an- 
thracite coal for its domestic fuel, 
owing to scarcity of supply, prices, and 
other reasons the consumers in New Eng- 
land have been gradually turning more 
and more to bituminous coal. The an- 


44.7 
57.5 
80.8 


E | nual consumption of bituminous coal in 
proposed by Examiners 


New England for industrial and domestic 
use varies from year to year, but is ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons. In 1925, 64 
per cent was shipped over rail-and-water 
routes through New York harbor, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads. 
Practically all of the remainder moved 
from the northern fields by all-rail 
routes. The tidewater coal moving to 
New England through New York harbor, 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore originates in | 
the northern fields and that through | 


Hampton Roads originates in the south- 
ern fields. 
tidewater movement through these ports 
was from the latter fields. 


Request of Northern 


Operators Granted 

This proceeding was broadened to in- 
clude tidewater rates from the northern 
and southern fields and all-rail rates 
from the northern fields to Middle Atlan- 
tic and New Zealand States upon the re- 
quest of the northern operators. They 
contend that no joint rates are neces- 
sary from the southern fields to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England States, but 
that if the Commission finds otherwise, 
determination of the proper level of such 
rates requires consideration of the rates 
from the northern fields to the same 
destinations and the tidewater rates from 
both fields. 

The Clearfield, Cumberland-Piedmont, 
and Meyersdale districts are the base 
origin groups and generally take the 
same rates to the destination territory 
considered, except that rates to New 
England from the Cumberland-Piedmont 
and Meyersdale districts via Mechanics- 
ville or Troy, N. Y., are generally about 
75 cents higher than those from the 
Clearfield district. 

West of the Clearfield district are the 
Greensburg, Westmoreland, and Pitts- 
burgh districts from which the rates are 
10, 25, and 40 cents, respectively, higher 
than the rates from the Clearfield dis- 
trict. West and southwest of the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont and Meyersdale dis- 
tricts are the West Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh-Youghiogheny districts from which 
the rates are generally 25 cents higher 
than those from the Cumberland-Pied- 
mont and Meyersdale districts. 

Southwest of the.West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny districts is the 
Gauley district, taking rates 15 cents 
higher than those from the West Vir- 


| ginia district. 


Destination Territory 


Extensively Grouped 

The destination territory is extensively 
grouped. These groups, especially in 
trunk-line territory, are built around im- 


| portant consuming points and are the | 
result, not only of grouping stations on | 


a particular carrier, but of circuitous 


routes and carriers serving more distant | 
| named were 38 and 40 cents, respectively. 


fields meeting the rate from the nearest 
district and applying that rate as maxi- 
mum at intermediate points. 
ample, the Pennsylvania publishes the 
same rate from the Clearfield distict to 
Washington, D. C., for 290 miles as is 
maintained by the Baltimore & Ohio from 
the Cumberland-Piedmont district for 


209 miles, and the Baltimore & Ohio | 
| riers serving 
| agreement was reached among those car- 


maintains the same rate from the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont district to Philadelphia 


for 330 miles as is maintained by the | 


Pennsylvania from the Clearfield district | 
| basis. 


for 282 miles. The Pennsylvania is gen- 


| erally considered the rate-making line in 


In" the supplemental report the state- | i, eastbound adjustment. 


are rates to certain destinations on the 


file in the Middle Atlantic and New | New York Central in the State of New 


York and on the Western Maryland and 


| Baltimore & Ohio in the southern portion | 
| of trunk-line territory. The movement to 


many points in Pennsylvania is intra- 
state and the rates to such points are 
not within the issues. In New England 
the destination groups are usually the 
result of grouping stations on a particu- 
lar carrier. Rates lower than those to in- 
termediate points are maintained to New 
England points along the seaboard in 


order to meet water competition and at | 


some interior points to meet carrier com- | $2.32, $2.25 and $2.52. 


petition. These fourth-section departures | 3 ey 
rates for delivery inside the harbor are 


are protected by appropriate applications 


| on file with the commission. 


All-Rail Rates 
Called Unreasonable 


Most of the traffic to New Haven des- | 


tinations moves through New York har- 
bor, although a considerable volume 
moves through Maybrook, N. Y. To Cen- 
tral New England destinations practi- 


cally all of the movement is through | 


Maybrook. To Boston & Albany, Boston 
& Maine, and other destinations in upper 
New England most of the traffic moves 
via Albany, Mechanieville, or Rotterdam 
Junction, N. Y. 

The northern operators cantend that 
the all-rail rates from the northern 


| been approved or prescribed by 


| loading commodities 





In 1925, 83 per cent of the | 








For ex- | 


| $1.30, $1, 93 cents and $1.15. 
| respectively, 40, 45, 52 and 53 cents less 





Anthracite Tariff 
Found Reasonable 


Transhipment Charges from 
Northern Mines to New York 
Declared Prejudicial. 


fields are unreasonable. While it is true, 


as indicated by some of the rate com- 
parisons submitted by the northern op- 
erators and which are reproduced in 
part in table No. 1 of the appendix, that 
many rates on coal applying in other 
sections of the country may be found 


which are lower for like distances than | 


some of these rates from the northern 
fields, it is also true taht other rates of 
record in the same and other sections 
of the country, 


Commission, are higher for like dis- 
tances than the rates assailed. In the 


| absence of an extensive cost study em- 
but | 


bracing coal as well as other heavy- 
it is difficult by 
rate comparisons alone, varying con- 


| siderably for similar distances as do 


those of record, to prove satisfactorily 
that such an extensive rate adjustment 
as the one here under attack is or is not 
unreasonable. The rate comparisons of- 
fered are not convincing. The earnings 
upon the adjustment considered as a 
whole do not appear to be excessive. A 
general reduction in an adjustment so 
vital to so many of the carriers con- 
cerned as is this should be required only 
upon a clear showing that the rates and 
earnings thereunder are unreasonably 
high, especially when as is the case here, 
the annual rates of return of the car- 
riers that would be most affected by 
such a reduction do not indicate that any 
of them are unusually prosperous. 

Upon this record the Commission 
should find that the track-delivery rates 
asailed from the northern fields are 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
without prejudice to different conclusions 
which may be reached in proceedings 
concerned only with rates to particular 
points or destination groups. 

Tidewater Rates: 
in issue apply from the northern fields 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
Yark harbor, and from the southern fields 
to Hampton Roads. They apply only to 
tidewater and do not include lighterage. 
To New York, for instance, they apply 
only to points on the New Jersey skore, 
such as Jersey City and South Amboy, 
N. J. 

On tidewater ‘traffic, as on all-rail 
traffic, the Clearfield, Cumberland-Pied- 
mont, and Meyersdale districts are the 
base rate groups in the northern fields. 
The New River, Tug River, Pocahontas, 


and Clinch Valley Nos. 1 and 2 districts | 


are the base rate groups in the southern 
fields. In the northern fields the dis- 


tricts west of the base groups take sub- | 


stantially the same differentials over the 
base groups on tidewater traffic as on 
all-rail traffic to eastern points. In the 
southern fields on tidewater traffic the 
Kanawha and Thacker districts, located 
west of the base groups, take differen- 
tials in most instances of 10 cents over 
the rates from the base groups. The 
most westeriy districts are the Kenova, 
Big Sandy, and eastern Kentucky, from 
which the rates on tidewater traffic are 
20 cents higher than from the base 
groups. From mines on the Carolina, 


Clinchfield & Ohio and the Interstate | 


the rates, not here under attack, are 25 
cents higher than from the base groups. 


Northern Districts 
Show Little Change 


The differentials over the base groups 
from the northern districts have re- 
mained unchanged for many years. THe 
differentials over the base groups from 
the southern districts have changed 
somewhat in recent years, principally 
from the Big Sandy and eastern Ken- 
tucky districts. On January 1, 1917, the 
differentials from the two districts last 


These were changed slightly on June 25, 
1918, and March 29, 1919, and on August 
26, 1920, they became 44 cents. On 
December 21, 1921, they were reduced 
to 30 cents and on December 26, 1923, 
the differential of 20 cents became ef- 
fective. 

Following rate wars between the car- 
the various ports, an 


riers in 1900 and rates were established 
to the various ports upon the agreed 
Those rates for export and coast- 
wise movement from the base groups 


Exceptions | to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


and Hampton Roads were, respectively, 
They were, 


than the rate for track delivery to the 


| same points. 


At present there are two sets of trans- 


| shipment rates to New York, one to the 
| upper ports and the other to the lower 


ports. The former is 5 cents higher 
than the latter. The present transship- 


| ment rates from the base groups to New 
| York upper ports, New York lower ports, 


Philadelphia, taltimore and Hampton 
Roads, are, respectively, $2.79, $2.74, 

At Philadelphia and Baltimore the 
25 cents less than for track delivery. 
This difference was agreed upon by the 
carriers in order to offset the cost of 
barge delivery and allow consumers re- 
ceiving their coal by barge to do so on 
a comparable basis with those served 
by rail. At New York the transship- 
ment rates of $2.74 and $2.79 apply for 
harbor, coastwise, or export movement. 

The following table, compiled from ex- 
hibits of record, shows the track-de- 
livery and the various transshipment 
rates now in effect from the northern 
base groups to Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, and from the southern 
base groups. to Hampton Roads: 

To Baltimore: Track delivery, $2.84; 


some of which have | 
the | 


The tidewater rates | 





Refinancing 


inside the harbor, $2.59; transshipment, 
$2.25. 

To Philadelphia: Track delivery, 
$2.84; inside the harbor, $2.59; trans- 
shipment, $2.25. 

To New York: Track delivery, $3.09; 
transshipment to upper ports, $2.79; to 
lower ports, $2.74. 

To Hampton Roads: Track delivery, 
$2.97; inside the capes, $2.72; outside 
the capes, $2.52. 

At the northern ports the transship- 
ment rates include the cost of dumping 
coal into barges, but at Hampton Roads 
there is an additional charge of 5 cents 
for such service. Apparently this charge 
is absorbed by the water carriers. 

Tidewater rates to New York for de- 
livery inside the harbor may be com- 
pared with the rates maintained to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia for harbor de- 
livery, and with those to Hampton Roads 
for movement inside the capes. The 
tidewater rates of $2.74 and $2.79 to 
New York are 35 cents and 30 cents, re- 
spectively, lower than the track-deliv- 
ery rate to Jersey City. At Baltimore 
and Philadelphia the rates for harbor 
delivery are 25 cents less than the track- 
delivery rates to those points, and the 
rate of $2.72 to Hampton Roads for de- 
livery inside the capes is 25 cents less 
than the track-delivery rate to that point. 


New York Barges 


| Of Small Capacity 


The tidewater coal piers at New York 
are not of sufficient height to permit the 


| loading of deep draft vessels, and the 


barges operating from those piers to 
points in the harbor usually range from 
350 to 1,500 tons capacity. The maxi- 
mum capacity is 3,000 tons. The coast- 
wise movement of those barges is lim- 
ited to points cast of Capt Cod. 
of the boats operating from Hampton 
Roads have a capacity of over 3,000 tons 
and range from about 1,500 tons to 
12,000 tons. 

The northern operators are attacking 
the tidewater rates to New York as too 
high in comparison with those to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, but their primary 
concern is in the relationship between 
the rates from the northern fields to the 
northern ports, on the one hand, and the 
rates from the southern fields to Hamp- 
ton Roads, on the other. They claim that 
comparison of the earnings under these 


rates indicates that either the rates to | 


the northern ports are too high or those 
to Hampton Roads are too low. 


Essential Questions 
To Settle Are Listed 


The essential questions which the Com- 
mission is called upon to determine in 
respect of the tidewater rates are these: 
(1) Whether the rates from the north- 
ern fields to the northern ports are un- 
reasonable; (2) whether the rates from 
the northern fields to New York are un- 
duly prejudicial as compared with the 
rates to Baltimore and Philadelphia; and 
(3) whether the rates from the southern 
fields to Hampton Roads are improperly 
related to the rates from the northern 
fields to the northern ports and, if so, 
whether the Commission has power to, 
and should here, prescribe a just and 
reasonable reiationship between’ the 
rates to the northern ports, on the one 
hand, and to Hampton Roads, on the 
other. 

The Commission should find that the 
tidewater rates from the northern fields 
are not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful, except as appears in the next 
succeeding paragraph. 

The Commission should further find 
that the rates from the northern fields 
to New York, lower and upper ports, for 
export and coastwise movement, are, and 
for the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
and preferential to the extent that they 
respectively exceed, or may exceed, the 
corresponding rates contemporaneously 
maintained to Philadelphia by more than 
25 and 30 cents, and to Baltimore by 
more than 32 and 37 cents. 

The Commission should further find 
that the tidewater rates from the south- 
ern fields to Hampton Roads, and the 
relationship between those rates and the 
tidewater rates from the northern fields 
to northern ports, are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Generally speaking, the rates from the 
base groups in the southern fields pre- 
scribed in the previous reports were on 
a maximum basis of $1.10 over the rates 
from the Clearfield district. The prin- 
cipal exceptions to this basis were rates 
prescribed to points on the Boston & 
Maine on a maximum basis of $1.35 over 
the rates from the Cumberland-Piedmont 
district, rates to points in the Middle 
Atlantic States lower than $1.10 over the 
rates from the Clearfield district, and 
rates to rail-and-water or rail-water-and- 
rail competitive points in New England 
higher than $1.10 over the Clearfield dis- 
trict rates. To such competitive points 
on the Boston & Maine the rates pre- 
scribed in the original report herein were 
also higher than $1.35 over the Cumber- 
land-Piedmont district rates. Inasmuch 
as the rates from the Cumberland-Pied- 
mont district to points on the Boston & 
Maine are generally about 75 cents 
higher than those from the Clearfield 
district, the prescribed rates from the 
southern fields to points on the Boston 


| & Maine are generally about $2.10 over 


those from the Clearfield district. In 
the supplemental report the temporary 
rates prescribed from districts west of 
the base groups were on a maximum 
basis over the base groups of 25 cents 
from the Kanawha, Coal River, Logan, 
Kenova, and Thacker districts and of 40 
cents from the Big Sandy and eastern 
Kentucky districts. Specific routes were 
prescribed over which these rates were 
to apply, In the original report Potomac 
Yard, Va., Hagerstown, Md., and Shen- 
andoah Junction, W. Va., are the junc- 
tion points between the southern and 
northern carriers, and New York and 
Mechanicville, N. Y., are the junction 
points between the northern carriers, or 
their connections, and the New England 
carriers. Additional routes were tempo- 
rarily prescribed in the supplemental re- 
port, and, in additior to the junction 
points above named, Durbin, W. Va., was 
made a junction between the southern 
and northern carriers, and Maybrook and 
Albany, N. Y., were named as junctions 
with the New England carriers, 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 13, 


Most |! 
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Rate Hearings 


Western Pacific Will Issue First Mortgage 


Bonds to Be Sold in Block to Highest Bidder 


I. C. €. Grants Authority for Issue But Rules Sale Must Not 


Be Less Than 99.5 Per Cent of Par. 


The Western Pacific Railroad is 
granted authority to issue $2,678,500 of 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds by 
a report and order made public Septem- 
ber 10 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 6183. The 
bonds will be sold in a single block to 
the highest bidder but at not less than 
99.5 per cent of par. The Commission’s 
report reads as follows: 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
by a supplemental application filed 
August 15, 1927, has applied for author- 
ity under section 20a to issue $2,678,500 
of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A. No objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
to us. 

By our order in this proceeding entered 
March 29, 1927, we authorized the appli- 


cant to issue $2,950,000 of series-A bonds | 


for the purpose of redeeming on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, a like amount of series-B 
bonds by exchanging the series-A for 
the series-B bonds on a basis of not less 
than 99.5 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest for the series-A bonds. It was 
stated in the original report that any of 
the series-B bonds not thus redeemed 
would be paid in cash, and that the ap- 


plicant would reimburse itself for such | 


expenditures of cash by the sale of an 
equal amount of the series-A bonds which 
would be on hand unexchanged. 

Upon electing to redeem the series-B 
bonds on September 1, 1927, the applicant 
gave due notice thereof and extended to 
the holders the right to exchange such 
bonds for series-A bonds in accordance 
with the terms and conditions set forth 
in our original report. The bondholders 
accepting such offer were required to 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

September 16, Washington, D. C., Ex- 
aminer Moleter—Finance Docket No. 
6408 and related cases. Application of 
Western Maryland Railway to acquire 
control of Greenbrier, Cheat and Elk 
Railroad. 

September 20, Washington, D. C., Ex- 
aminer Kephart—Valuation Docket No. 
828. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way. Valuation Docket No. 814. Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railways of 
Texas. Valuation Docket No. 759. 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway. 

September 27, Washington, D. C., oral 
argument before Division 5—No. 17849. 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad v. Ameri- 
can Railway Association et al. No. 
17294. Lemon Cove-Woodlake Growers 
& Shippers Association v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 

September 27, Aberdeen, S. D. Be- 
fore South Dakata Board of Railroad 
Commissioners—Finance Docket No. 
6424. Application of Mound City & 
Eastern Railway to construct a line 
from Mount City to Leola, S. D. 

September 28, Little Rock, Ark. Be- 
fore Arkansas Railroad Commission. 
Finance Docket No. 6401. Application 
of Thornton & Alexandria Railway to 
abandon a line in Calhoun County, Ark. 

September 29, Washington, D. C., oral 
argument, before the Commission. Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6240. Application of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fiv Railroad for authority to acquire and 
operate the lines of Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway and to issue stocks 
and bonds. 

September 29, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Weems. No. 19799. Mid- 
dle Creek Coal Company et al. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. 

October 1, Washington, D. C. Before 
Examiner Faris. Valuation Docket No. 
1031 et al. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
et al. 

October 10, Washington, D. C., Ex- 
aminer Weems. Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 2973. Rules for 
body-icing vegetables from Southeastern 
territory. 


Schedules for Restriction 
Of Re-icing Rule Suspended 


By an order entered September 9 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2977, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from Septem- 
ber 10, 1927, until April 10, 1928. 
the operation of certain schedules as 
published -in Supplement No. 12 to 
Agent R. C. Dearborn’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 2. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the application of the re-icing 
rule which permits the holding of cars 
containing fresh meats, packing - house 
products or other perishable freight at 
any intermediate point between origin 
and final destination on orders or in- 
structions from shipper, or after arrival 
of the car in the terminal train yard at 
destination, so as not to apply on cars 
which are stopped in transit for partial 
unloading. 


C. & N. Rwy. Authorized 


To Issue Promissory Notes 


The Cisco and Northeastern Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $1,273,- 
230 of 6 per cent promissory notes, to 
be delivered to the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way for advances for construction, 





S 


deposit their bonds with specified de- 
positaries not later than August 1, 1927. 
At the close of business on that date 
$271,500 of series-B bonds had been de- 
posited for exchange. The remaining 
series-B bonds amounting to $2,678,500 
will be paid in cash from funds deposited 
by the applicant on or before September 
1, 1927, with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Such deposit will 
be sufficient to cover the principal of the 
bonds, accrued interest, and the premium 
thereon. 

As the applicant will have on hand 
$2,678,500 of unexchanged  series-A 
bonds, it proposes to sell them to reim- 
burse its treasury for money which will 
be expended in the redemption of the 
series-B bonds. The applicant repre- 
sents that no contract or other arrange- 
ment has been made for the sale of these 
bonds. They will be sold in a single 
block through competitive bidding in ac- 
cordance with the regulations prescribed 
by our order, as amended October 4, 1920, 
in Ex Parte No. 54, but at not less than 
99.5 per cent of par and accrued interest. 
On that basis the annual cost to the ap- 
plicant will be approximately 5.042 _— 
cent, 

We find that the proposed issue of 
series-A bonds by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for a lawful object within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purpose. 

An . eee order will be entered. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 10 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 19694. Sub 1, Harrisville Paper 
Corporation, of Harrisville, N. Y., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
etl al. Seeks reasonable rates on news- 
print paper from Harrisville to destina- 
tions in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Missouri. 

No. 19972. Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, of Bethlehem, Pa., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. Requests reasonable rates 
be prescribed on sulphate of ammonia 
between Johnstown, Pa., and South Car- 
olina destinations. Claims reparation 
of $1,398. 

No. 19973. State of North Dakota, do- 
ing business as State Mill & Elevator 
Association, of Grand Forks, v. North- 
ern Pacific Railway. Asks order to es- 
tablish reasonable rates on grain and 
grain products between points in the 
State of North Dakota and between 
points in the States or North Dakota 
and Minnesota. Claims reparation. 

No. 19974. Chas. T. Abels & Co., of 
Little Rock, Ark., v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway et al. Asks appli- 
cation of reasonable rates on sash and, 
doors, Little Rock, Ark., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Claims repartion of $79.92. 


No. 19975. Evans Pipe Co., of Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Requests reasonable rates be 
prescribed on sewer pipe from Uhrichs- 
ville to Williamsville, N. Y. Claims rep- 
aration of $1,400.52. 


No. 19976. Southern Wood Products 
Co., of Gaskins Siding, Fla., v. Marianna 
and Biountstown Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rate on charcoal from Gas- 
kins Siding, Fla., to Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Claims reparation of $981.98. 


No. 19977. R. E. Funsten Co., of St. 
Louis, et al. v Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Ask establishment of 
reasonable rates on pecans, in the shell, 
from points of origin in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Mississippi to St. 
Louis and Chicago. Claim reparation. 


Atlantic & Western Rwy. 
Seeks to Acquire Line 


The Atlantic & Western Railway has 
applied for authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison to acquire and 
operate the Atlantic & Western Railroad. 
The new company’s application has just 
been made public by the Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 6511. 


The line extends from Sanford to Lil- 
lington, N. C., a distance of 24 miles. 
The new company also requested author- 
ity to issue $60,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $181,500 of common stock to 
be used for payment of the railroad com- 
pany’s property. 


C. & S. Rwy. Authorized 
To Purchase Texas Road 


The Colorado & Southern Railway was 
authorized by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission September 9 to 
acquire control of the Fort Worth & 
Denver South Plains Railway by pur- 
chase of its capital stock. 


The Fort Worth company was au- 
thorized to issue $200,000 of capital 
stock, consisting of 2,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, such stock to be 
sold at par for cash to the Colorado & 
Southern and the proceeds used to de- 
fray in part the cost of construction of 
its road. 

The Fort Worth & Denver South 
Plains Railway also was authorized to 
acquire control by lease of the road of 
the railway company of the same name. 


Great Western Line 
Building Fleet of 20 


Powerful Locomotives 


Will Be Known as “King” 
Class, Each Engine to Be 


Named for An Eng- 
lish King. 


Twenty express passenger locomotives 
now beinz built at the Swinden Works 
by the Great Western Railway Co., each 
to be named after a King of England, 
will be the most powerful of their type 
in the country, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, William M. Park. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Great Western Railway is con- 


structing at the Swinden Works 20 ex- 
press passenger locomotives of the four- 
cylinder 4-6-0 type, to be known as the 
“King” class, named after the Kings of 
England, the first completed engine be- 
ing named after the reigning monarch, 


These engines rank as the most pow- 
erful express passenger locomotives in 
the country, their tractive effort—40,300 
pounds at 85 per cent of the boiler pres- 
sure —being considerably higher than 
that of any other in Great Britain. 


Six Coupled Wheels. 


Distribution of the adhesion weight is 
effected by an equalizing arrangement 
on the six coupled wheels, the aggregate 
being 67 tons 10 hundredweight, while 
the weight at the bogie is 12% tons, the 
total of the engine in working order, 
without tender, being 89 tons. The ten- 
der is of the standard Great Western 
Railway six-wheeled pattern, equipped 
with water pick-up apparatus. It weighs 
when full 46 tons 14 hundredweight; has 
a coal capacity of 6 tons, and water ca- 
pacity of 4,000 gallons, the weight of 
engine and tender in working order be- 
ing, therefore, 135 tons 14 hundred- 
weight. 


New features are presented by the 
bogie, which is spring controlled and of 
a unique design. It has outside bearings 
on the leading axle, and inside bearings 
on the trailing axle, this arrangement 
being necessary in order to obtain clear- 
ance between the bogie and the cylinders, 
The four cylinders are not set in a line 
across the engine, but the inside pair 
are set well forward in the grames and 
drive onto the leading axle, and the 
outside pair drive onto the middle cou- 
pled wheels. 


Illinois & Mississippi Canal 
Given Additional Allotment 


An allotment of $175,000, in addition 
to an unexpended balance of approxi- 
mately $44,000 for the operation and 
care of the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
was approved by the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, the Department of 
War has just announced. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The Secretary of War has approved 
the allotment of $175,000, in addition to 
an unexpended balance of $48,858.45 re- 
maining from a former allotment, for 
the operation and care of the Illinois 
and Mississippi Canal for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928. The total cost of 
this work for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, was $167,184.08. The increase 
in cost for the present year is due to 
the necessity of purchasing a new float- 
ing plant. 


Increased Rates on 
Plaster Are Suspended 


By an order entered September 9 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2979, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mtission suspended from September 11, 
1927, until April 11, 1928, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 3 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1933. 


The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the rates and reduce the carload 
minimum weights on plaster and related 
articles, carloads, from Texas produc- 
ing points to points in Kansas on the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient R. R 


Schedules on Salt Rates 
From St. Louis Suspended 


By an order entered September 9 ia 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
2976, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from September 10, 1927, 
until April 10, 1928, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 20 to Agent B. T. Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 1787 and Supplement No. 20 
to Agent J. . Johanson’s I. C. C. No, 
1856. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
revise rates on salt, in carloads, from 
St. Louis, Mo., and various other points 
to Texas destinations which would ree 
sult in both increases and reductions. 


Mississippi Eastern Asks 
To Operate 25-Mile Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made publie an application 
filed by the Mississippi Eastern Rail- 
way, in Finance Docket 6510, for 
authority to operate a line from Crandall 
to Cliff Williams, Miss., a distance of 
25 miles. 

The property is owned by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company. The applicant 
stated that the line will provide a 
through route for handling both local 
and competitive traffic that cannot now 
be handled with its present termini and 
facilities. 
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Foreign Loans 


Government Is Urged | Frisco Line Authorized to Procure Prior 
Lien Mortgage Bonds from Its Subsidiaries 


To Deny Ratification 
Of Loans to France 


Members of Congress F'-vor 
Funding War Debt First; 
Europe Organizing Eco- 
nomically. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ests of the United States. That, I may 
add, is one of the principal reasons ac- 
tuating me in opposing cancellation of 
war debts to the United States.” 

Senator Harrison’s oral statement fol- 
lows: 

“This Government should take no af- 
firmative position affecting French pri- 
vate loans in this country until France 
has agreed to the funding of her debt 
to the United States Government. This 

4 Government, through its authorized 
agemts, has given the American people 
and™the European countries that owed 
the United States Government to under- 
stand that it would not encourage fur- 
ther loans to those Governments: in this 
country, but, on the other hand, that it 
would object to further loans to those 
Governments in this country until the 
governmental war-loans-are funded. 


France’ Alone Refuses. 

“Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
practically all of the European countries, 
acting upon the suggestion, have funded 
their war obligations. These debt agree- 
ments have been approved by the Con- 
gress. Those countries are now making 
their payments according to the terms 
of those agreements. France—and France 
alone—has refused to agree to a fund- 
ing of her debt to the United States even 
though the conditions and terms offered 
to France by our Commissioners have, 
in the most part, been more favorable 
than to practically all of the other Euro- 
pean countries. 


“In view of these circumstances, this | 


move to refund a proposed private loan 
by the international bankers of New 
York, if encouraged by our Treasury De- 
partment, in repudiation of its former 
policy, comes with bad faith. The fact 
that this is not a new loan, but a re- 
funding of an old loan, makes no dif- 
ference. 
Favor to France. 

“It proposes a favor to France to save 
France’s interest charges. * Such a policy 
on the part of the Government will not 
hasten France’s action in the matter of 
agreeing to pay her war debt to the 
United States.” 5 

The French debt agreement was rati+ 
fied by the House but not by the Senate 
during the Sixty-ninth Congress. Three 
months ago there was a published re- 
port from Paris, as printed in the issue 
of The United States Daily of June 10, 
last, that Premier Poincare, of France, 

@had advised the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties that he expected to secure a more 
favorable settlement of the French war 
debt to the United States. 

Oppose Liberal Terms. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, now in the West, stated at that 
time that in his opinion the American 
people are opposed to more liberal terms 
to France and Congress would not ratify 
any settlement making greater conces- 
sions than were made in the Mellon- 
Berrenger debt agreement which the 
French government has failed to ratify. 

The amount of indebtedness that would 
have to be funded, under the agreement 
that has failed of final ratification, after 
a cash payment of $383,686.89 to adjust 
to round figures, was $4,000,000,000. Of 
this amount. $3,340,000,000 represented 
principal and $685,000,000 interest ac- 
crued to date of the agreement. 

Sixty-two Years to Pay. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in reporting a bill to carry out 
this agreement on May 29, 1926 (House 
Report 1338, 69th Congress, 1st session), 
stated that the total payments to be re- 
ceived from France on account of the 
$3,340,000,000 originally loaned is $6,- 
847,674,104.17, the value of those pay- 
meiffis at the time o fthe committee’s re- 
port being stated as $2,008,122,624, on 
a 4% per cent basis. France was to re- 
apay the principal of the indebtedness on 
a fixed schedule over a 62-year period, 
with interest at specified rates, after 
the fifth year, but no interest during 
the first five years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, during his examination 
by the committee (House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings, May 20, 
1926, on House Bills 11848, 69th Con- 
gress, 1st session, to authorize the 
French settlement, and 11948, same ses- 
sion, to authorize the settlement with 
Yugoslavia), agreed with the present 
Undersecretary of the Treasury—then 
Representative Mills (Rep.), of New 
York City—that in the French settle- 
ment agreement, “as in every other set- 
tlement made” by the World War Debt 
Commission, “not one nickel of the prin- 
cipal amount has been canceled.” 

Cannot Apply Same Rate. 

“What the commission has done,” Mr. 
Mills asked him, “was to take into con- 
sideration the capacity of the country to 
pay and varied the interest rate in ac- 
cordance with their capacity to pay?” 

“Yes,” replied Secretary Mellon. “It 
would be impossible to apply the same 
rate of interest to the French settlement 
that was applied to the British settle- 
ment.” 

Awaiting the action of the French 
government, the Senate, after the House 
had passed the bill embodying the agree- 
ment on June 2, 1926, has let the matter 
slumber in committee until and when 
France may act affirmatively. 


Restrictions on Rating 


Of Cotton Are Suspended 


By an order entered September 9 in 
nvgstigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2978} the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from September 10, 1927, 
until April 10, 1928, the operation of 


and | 








Must Be Held in Treasury Subject to Order of I. C. C.; 
Action Deferred on Request to Use as Collateral for Loa 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 10 its report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 6455, 
authorizing the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company to procure authenti- 
cation and delivery of $3,911,000 of 
prior lien mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, to be held in the carrier’s treas- 
ury subject to further order of the Com- 
mission. The Commission deferred action 
on the Frisco’s request for authority to 
pledge such bonds as collateral security 
for short term notes. 

The Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & 
Pensacola Railroad was authorized to 
issue $1,864,000 of capital stock to be 
delivered to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
in reimbursement for advances and other 
subsidiaries were authorized to issue 
promissory notes to the parent company 
evidencing expenditures for additions 
and betterments made by it to their 
properties. The Commission’s report 
follows in full text: 

The St. Louis-San r'rancisco Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the Frisco, 
a common carrier by railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce, has duly ap- 
plied for authority under section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to procure 
the authentication and delivery to it of 
$3,911,000, principal amount, of its 
prior-lien mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, and to pledge all or any 
part thereof from time to time as col- 
lateral security for any note or notes 


| which it may issue within the limita- 


tions of paragraph (9) of section 20a 
of the act without our authority there- 
for having first been obtained. 


Separate Applications 
Filed by Subsidiaries 


By separate applications the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Rail- 
road Company, hereinafter designated as 
the M. S., B. & P., and the St. Louis, 
San Frantvisco.& Texas Railway Com- 
pany, Fort Worth & Rio Grande Rail- 
way Company, Birmingham Belt Rail- 
road Company, Kansas City, Memphis 
& Birmingham Railroad Company, and 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railway Company, subsidiary or con- 
trolled companies of the Frisco, here- 
inafter sometimes referred to as the 
subsidiaries, common carriers by rail- 
road subject > thc Interstate Commerce 
Act, have duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of that act (1) for 
the M. S., B. & P. to issue $1,861,000 
of its capital stock, consisting of 18,610 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and (2) for the subsidiaries to issue 
their respective promissory notes in the 
face amounts hereafter stated, aggre- 
gating $680,777.59, such notes to be de- 
livered to the Frisco as evidence of in- 
debtedness to that company for expen- 
ditures made by it for additions and 
betterments to the properties of the 
subsidiaries. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the applications has been pre- 
sented to us. 

It appears that the Frisco has made 
advances in excess of $1,861,000 for re- 
habilitating the property of the M. S., 
B. & P. In payment of these advances 
the M. S., B. & P. proposes to issue to 
the Frisco $1,861,000, par value, of its 
capital stock. It also appears that the 
Frisco has made expenditures from Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, in- 
clusive, for additions ‘and betterments 
to its property and to the properties of 
its subsidiaries as follows: 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany, $2,382,211.34. 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Company, $38,300.73. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 
Company, $12,458.16. 

Birmingham Belt Railroad Company, 
$105,398.95. 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
Railroad Company, $357,962.01. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railway Company, $166,657.74. 

Kansas City & Memphis Railway & 
Bridge Company, $98,453.75. 

Total, $3,161,442.68. 


Under the provisions*of section 5, arti- | 
of the prior-lien mortgage made | 


cle 2, 
by the Frisco to the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York (now Central Union 
Trust Company of New York), and Dan- 
iel K. Catlin, trustees, under date of 
July 1, 1916, the Frisco will, upon re- 
ceipt of the stock from the M. &, B. 
& P., be entitled to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of $1,861,000 of 
bonds. Under the provisions of section 
8, article 2 of the mortgage the Frisco 


is entitled to procure the authentication | 


and delivery of bonds for not exceeding 
two-thirds of the net amount required 


to reimburse its treasury for the expen- | 


ditures made for additions and better- 
ments as shown above, or $2,050,000, 
principal amount, of bonds. The re- 


maining one-tihrd of the net amount of | 


expenditures has heretofore been used 
as a basis for an issue of stock by the 
Frisco pursuant to our order of March 
12, 1927. 

The proposed bonds will be drawn 
down under and pursuant to the afore- 
said provisions of the prior-lien mort- 
gage, will be dated July 1, 1916, will 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually, will 
be redemable at a premium of 5 per 
cent and accrued interest, and will ma- 
ture July 1, 1950. 

The M. S., B, & P. has an authorized 
capital stock of $2,500,000, of which 
$305,000 is outstanding and owned by 
the Frisco. The corporate relationships 
existing between the Frisco and the sub- 
sidiaries and the provisions of the prior- 
certain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos, 14 and 15 to Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-555. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
establish routing restrictions on cotton 
from Southeastern territory to Carolina 
territory so that through rates will not 
apply when shipments move into Athens 
or’ Augusta, Ga., via the Georgia Rail- 
road, thence to destinations located on 
the Southern and Seaboard Air Line 
railways, resulting in the application of 
combination rates on such movement. 


Mien mortgage concerning the pledging 
with the trustee of the subsidiaries’ ob- 
ligations to the Frisco are set forth in 
our report dated April 2, 1923. 

To enable the Frisco to procure the 
authentication and delivery to it of 
bonds in respect of the expenditures 
made for account of the subsidiaries 
they propose to execute and deliver to 
the Frisco promissory notes equal to the 
expenditures so made. The notes to be 
issued by each subsidiary and its out- 
standing notes of a maturity of two 
years or less will together aggregate 
more than 5 per cent of the par value 
of its outstanding securities. The de- 
scription of the proposed notes will be 
given in our order herein. 

As the Frisco states that it will not 
be necessary to pledge any of the bonds 
in the immediate future, action on so 
much of its application as requests au- 
thority to pledge the bonds will be de- 
ferred. 

We find that the proposed procurement 
of authentication and delivery of $3,911,- 
000 of prior-line mortgage bonds, Series 
B, by the Frisco, the proposed issue of 
stock of the M. S., B. & P., and the issue 
by the subsidiaries of promissory notes 
as aforesaid (a) are for lawful objects 
within their respective corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by them of service to the 
public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to perform 
that service, and (b) are reasonably nec- 
essary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 

An apropriate order will be entered. 


New Banks Reflect 
Canadian Prosperity 


Net Gain of 19 Branches Re- 
ported During First Five 
Months of Year. 


Reflecting confidence in the Canadian 
business situation, there was a net gain 
of 19 branch banks during the first five 
months of 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the Consul at Mon- 
treal, Harry M. Larkin. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The establishment of new branch 
banks in Canada is good evidence of the 
confidence with which the Dominion’s 
leading bankers now regard the busi- 
ness situation. In the first five months 
of 1927, 40 branches of Canadian banks 
were opened and 21 closed, making a net 
gain of 19 branches. At the end of April 
the number of bank branches in Canada 
totaled 3,974—nearly 1,000 less, however, 
than the high figure (4,900) which was 
reached in September, 1921. During 
1927 considerably enlarged banking fa- 
cilities are anticipated for the Dominion, 
with an increase of perhaps 50 in the 
number of branch banks. 

With prospects for continued good 
business in Canada admittedly excellent, 
there is some justification for a mod- 
erate policy of opening new branches. 
It is to be hoped that the banks will 
continue the present tendency of gpening 
branches in new communities at present 
unserved with accommodation rather 
than duplicating services in small cen- 
ters. The opening up of the natural re- 
sources of the north country has added 
many new names in the banking field. 

At the end of April savings deposits 
in Canada stood at $1,405,213,554, the 
highest figure reached. 

The total assets of Canadian banks 
are also continuing upward, indicating 
the present state of prosperity. At 
present the banking assets stand at $2,- 
976,944,553. 


Valuation of $156,000 
Placed on A. U. D. & R. Co. 


A final value for rate-making purposes 
of $156,000 has been placed on the prop- 
erty of the Atchison Union Depot and 
Railroad Company, Atchison, Kan., owned 
and used for common carrier purposes, 
as of June 30, 1917, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a final val- 
uation report in Valuation Docket No. 
824, made public September 10. 
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First Mortgage Notes: 

BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 1 

Secured on Residences in’D. C. | 

mans MEKEEVER®® GOSS ee 
INCORPORAT.EO! 

Member Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America 


Washington, D. C. 


TO HOLDERS OF 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 





4; PER CENT BONDS 


EXCHANGE OFFERING OF NEW 
TREASURY NOTES 


Second Liberty Loan bonds have been called 
for payment on November 15th next, and no 
interest will be paid after that date. 

Notice is given of a new offering of United 
States Treasury notes, in exchange for Second 
liberty Loan Converted 4% per cent bonds. 
The new notes will be dated September 15, 1927, 
and will bear interest from that date at the rate 
of 34 per cent. The notes will mature in five 
years but may be called for redemption after 
three years. 

Interest on Second Liberty Loan Converted 
414 per cent bonds surrendered and accepted in 
exchange will be paid to November 15, 1927. 
The price of the new issue of notes, is 100 4. Hold- 
ers anrrendaring Second Liberty Loan Convert- 
ed 414 per cent bonds in exchange will receive, at 
the time of delivery of the new notes, interest 
on such Second Liberty Loan Converted 44 per 
cent bonds from May 15, 1927, to November 15, 
1927, less the premium on the new notes issued. 

Holders of Second Liberty Loan Converted 
4\4 per cent bonds who cesire to take advantage 
of this opportunity to obtain Treasury notes of 
the new issue, should arrange with their bank 
for such exchange at the earliest possible date, 
as this offer will remain open only for a limited 
period after September 15th. 

Further information may be obtained from 
banks or trust companies, or from any Federal 


Reserve Ban ; 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Washington, D. C., September 6, 1927. 


| 
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Bank Debits 


Deposits Increase 
In Municipal Bank 
Of Birmingham, Eng. 


War-Time Undertaking Has 
Developed as Permanent 
Institution in Popular 
Favor. 


Success of the municipal bank at Bir- 
mingham, England, established in 1915, is 
evidenced by total deposits in March, 
1927, of £7,800,000 belonging to 225,760 
customers, the Department of Commerce 
is advised by the American Consul Gen- 
eral at London, Alfred Nutting. Numer- 
ous attempts to follow Birmingham’s ex- 
ample have failed. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Much interest, and not a little oppo- 
sition, have been aroused from time to 
time by suggestions that English munici- 
palities should embark in the business 
of banking. Birmingham is the only city 
in Great Britain which has obtained 
powers to do so. 

A recent article on the origin and prog- 
ress of its municipal bank, published by 
the general manager, is of interest in 
view of the numerous attempts, so far 
unsuccessful, of other municipalities to 
follow Birmingham’s example. 

The originator of the idea was the 
Right Honorable Neville Chamberlain. 
One of the chief objects of the insti- 
tution, established in 1915 as the Bir- 
mingham Corporation Savings Bank, was 
the utilization of the savings of the small 
depositor to aid in the prosecution of 
the war. 

Although patriotism aided its progress, 
development was greatly restricted by 
the rules under which it operated, and 
in its original form it was compelled, by 
the act authorizing its establishment, to 
cease business three months after the 
end of the war. 

At the termination of this period, how- 
ever, the bank had received deposits ag- 
gregating £603,000 from over 24,000 de- 
positors, and this record became a strong 
argument for a permanent institution— 
which was already in existence when the 
time came to wind up the affairs of the 
savings bank, and the bulk of the de- 
posits had been transferred. : 

Growth since then has been continuous, 
and the balance sheet at the end of 
March, 1927, showed deposits of £7,800,- 
000 belonging to 225,760 customers. 

Nearly £750,000 was held in cash. A 
sum of £5,500,000 was lent to the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham, at ; call; al- 
though one-half was invested in trustee 
securities and £1,500,000 had been ad- 
vanced in respect of house purchase. 

Besides the latter branch of its ac- 
tivities, the bank renders a variety of 


services to the different municipal un- | 


dertakings by receiving payment of 


— 
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Railroad Bonds 


United States Treasury Statement | 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business of September 8, 


Corresponding 
Period 

Last Year 
$12,334,097.31 $115,256,823.81 $113,500,597.39 


RECEIPTS This Month 
$11,793,045.66 
5,280,988.40 
14,613,979.79° 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
FRINGIDR! . «2s edes 


RICOYORE v6. oiccccces 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, etc..... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 
Other miscellaneous 


2,696,273.75 


320,836.18 
496,093.02 


178,800.23 
3,782,720.88 


Total ordinary... 
=xcess of expend... 
EXPENDITURES 
Gen. expencitures.. 
tnt. on pub. debt}... 
Refund customs ... 
Internal revenue .. 
Postal deficiency .. 
Panama Canal .... 
Op. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property fds. 


$10,347,056.88 


$46,749,949.75 
968,746.62 
349,439.39 
2,220,420.93 


91,566.98 


4.92 
*12,196,.32 
856,889.18 
*57,396.87 

*367,305.40 

Civ.-serv. ret. fund. *697,903.69 

Inv. trust funds: 

Gvt. Life Insurance 

Distriet of Columbia 

Teachers’ Retirem’t 

For. Serv. Retir.... 

zeneral R. R. Con- 

, tingent cocee 
Total ordinary... 

Sinking fund 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 
Total 


14,936,511.38 


$42,444,732.36 $41,319,527.42 
$13,522,843.55 


$49,169,209.19 


as made public September 10. 
Corresponding 

Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
6,628,071.74 78,147,104.76 
125,878,764.63 


100,875,295.47 
123,531,476.75 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
33,381,386.04 

239,461.52 
13,833,364.14 


3,000.00 
10,000,168.00 
21,788,624.62 
54,125,051.55 

9,534,998.33 


1,843,820.40 
1,116,850.54 
789,852.32 


1,442,496.90 
4,914,208.39 


2,638,419.08 
4,101,428.53 


305,030.12 
2,651,254.74 


1,446,092.98 
28,747,989.12 


1,005,077.75 
34,415,716.16 


$470,293,141.82 
$61,446,544.87 


$418,596,799.04 
$96,954,701.81 


$373,178,723.35 
22,705,748.48 
3,817,421.00 
32,823,072.56 
8,000,000.00 
1,594,107.41 


$365,979,613.18 
22,917,696.07 
3,289,568.79 
31,707,605.05 
15,648.28 
1,344,514.42 


993,756.31 
408,785.02 
3,271,851.06 


38,788.28 


37,275.81 
*261,461.48 
6,312,419.86 
798,804.96 
*1,722,071.03 
*537,760.46 


113,704.81 
*1,397,064.99 
5,173,730.99 
34,120.17 
*547,761.45 
*902,499.23 


46,898.00 
*179,335.00 
691,060.37 
76,966.10 
81,972.82 
*547,433.50 
801,175.97 13,599,580.84 9,384,875.69 
22,688.26 
139,812.27 


222,700.73 
140,206.25 
127,434.38 


*11,323.65 11,082.57 


$54,842,370.97 $460,719,850.85 $437,403,686.69 


54,810,650.00 94,335,500.00 
21,000.00 500.00 
$54,831,650.00 $94,336,000.00 


Total expenditures  $52,791,789.24 $54,842,370.97 $515,551,500.85 $531,789,686.69 


Receipts and expenditures for June 


reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


nk 


+ The figures for the month include $27,375 and for the fiscal year 1928 to date 
$284,463.55 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


the corresponding periods last year the 
respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). ‘ 


their accounts. 

The bank not only serves the interests 
of its depositors directly, but also in- 
directly by enabling the corporation to 
borrow at favorable rates. Under sound 
management, and backed by the credit of 
the corporation, the interests of the de- 
positors are currently believed to be ‘quite 
safe. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
same success would be achieved in every 
case. A committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is at present 
considering the whole question. 


Seal , 


the PISTON 


figures include $38,783.36 and $575,724.92, 


Final Valuation Given 
Manufacturers Railway 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public September 10 a final valua- 
tion report in Valuation Docket No. 639, 
placing a final value for rate-making 


purposes of $1,330,000 on the property 
of the Manufacturers Railway Company 
(St. Louis), owned and used for com- 
mon carrier purposes, as of June 80, 
! 1917. 
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Finance 
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To Individual Accounts ' 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ending September 7, announced by the 
Board September 10, aggregated $11,- 
498,659,000 or 4.9 per cent below the to- 
tal of $12,087,285,000 reported for the 
preceding week. 

Debits for the week under review are 
$2,062,783,000 or 21.9 per cent above 
those for the week ending September 
8, 1926. New York City reported an 
increase of $1,501,000,000, Chicago $15&,- 
000,000, Boston $51,000,000, San Fran. 
cisco $36,000,000 and Philadelphia and 
Clevelanc $32,000,000 each. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
846,067,000 as compared with $11,451,- 
048,000 for the preceding week and $8,- . 
818,785,000 for the week ending Sep- - 
tember 8, 1926. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, September 10.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 10, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section , 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have dscertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) ..... 
England (pound sterlin 
Finland (markka)..... 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira).. 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (“ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar)....ssseeees 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
, Carina 


-14085 
+1392 
.007259 
029626 
-2676 
4.8617 
seecees 025191 
-0392 
-2378 
013236 
-4007 
-1746 
-0544 
-2635 
1118 
-0493 
006148 
-1686 4 
2685 
-1928 
-017608 


-6354 
-6250 
6113 
-6442 
4847 
-4400 
4383 
-4350 
+3632 
-4206 
-5602 


1.000299 
-999563 
-477000 
-998313 


-9710 
1185 


seeeeee 


g) 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankov tael)... 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael).... 

China (Hong Kong dollar). 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar)... 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso).......-ccccccccer 
Newfoundland (dollar) ,........ 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile * (peso), 

Uruguay (peso) 


GULF NO-NOX] 
MOTOR FUEL 


WELL sealed piston rings---by the use of tough 
viscous lubricating oil accomplishes two impor- 


- tant requirements for efficient motoring: 


1st—It prevents the p 
crankcase whic 


assage of gasoline into the 
minimizes dilution. 


| 2nd—It preserves compression—the better the 
compression, the greater the motive power. 


That New Improved Supreme Motor Oil 


yond recommended change 


is tough and viscous—it sup- 
plies a perfect seal—lubricates 
thoroughly and continuously. 


If runafew hundred miles be- 
At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


periods, its stamina prevents 
sudden breakdown—with the 


expensive results. 
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Taxation 


Tax Ruled Justified 
On Preferred Stock 
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Bonus 


Partner’s Gain or Loss as Result of Stock 


Transfer Determined by 1918 Revenue Act 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rules Decision Obtains Despite 
Sold With Common Contrary Provisions of Regulation 45. 


Board of Tax Appeals De- | Wit1am Retert v. CoMMISSIONER OF 


“* cides No Value Was Shown 
for Latter When Given 


As a Bonus. 


Harry E. CoLitin v. COMMISSIONER OF 
TAx 


INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF 


APPEALS, No. 9273. 


In the absence of evidence to show 


that any part of a price paid for stock 
was properly attributable to common 
stock issued as a bonus with the pre- 
ferred, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein that the Commissioner did not 
err in assigning the entire cost to the 
preferred stock in computing the gain 
on sales of units consisting of one share 
of preferred and two of common. 

Harry J. Gerrity, Thomas O. Marlar, 
and L. T. Konopak for the petitioner. 
Harold Allen for the respondent. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

On June 25, 
Company, an Ohio corporation, entered 
into a contract with E. Claude Edwards 
and William Ford for the purchase of 
certain assets of the Ohio Dairy Com- 
pany, which had previously been ac- 
quired by *said Edwards ard Ford. 
consideration for the sale was the issu- 
ance by the National Dairy Company of 
6,500 shares, par value of $100 each, 
of its preferred stock, and 100,000 shares, 
par value of $25 each, of its common 
stock. 

Some Shares Returned. 

On September 7, 1918, 
acquired all the rights and_ interest of 
Edwards and Ford under the contract of 


June 25, 1918, with the National Dairy | 


Company. The Ohio Commissioner of 
Securities ordered the return to the Na- 
tional Dairy Company of 30,000 shares 
of the common stock covered by the 
above contract, 
any of the unissued stock of the com- 
pany which might be issued or 
should be so issued or sold in units of 
one share of preferred stock and two 
shares of common stock. On September 
10, 1918, the petitioner accepted the con* 
ditions prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Securities _ received: (1) 6,500 
shares of preferred stock; (2) 15,000 
shares of common stock, representing a 
bonus of two shares of common for 


each of the 6,500 shares of preferred | 


stock; and (3) 70,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

The total cost to the petitioner of 
the above 6,500 shares of preferred and 
83,000 shares of common stock was 
$520,312.58 

Subsequent to the foregoing transac- 
tion the petitioner during the calendar 
* year 1918, sold 5,205 units of stock, 
consisting of one share of preferred and 
two shares of common, for which he 
received $520,500; and during the cal- 
endar year 1919, he sold 295 units of 
stock, in like manner, for $20,500. The 
total number of shares thus sold was 
5,500 shares of preferred stock and 11,- 
000 shares of common stock, and the 
petitioner still held 1,000 shares of pre- 
ferred originally acquired and 72,000 
shares of the common stock. In addi- 
tion to the stock sold by the petitioner 


on his own behalf, he was required to | 


and did sell for the account of and 
without cost to the National Dairy Com- 
pany, 3,500 units of stock during 1918 
and 1919. 

Commisisoner’s Contention. 

In his income-tax return for 1918 the 
petitioner did not report any profit from 
the sale of the 5,205 shares of preferred 
stock in the manner_above described, but 
in his 1919 income-tax return, after his 
receipts exceeded the total cost as com- 
puted by him, the petitioner reported a 
profit. The respondent regarded the 83,- 
000 shares of common stock as having 
cost nothing, and held that a taxable 
profit was realized on the preferred stock 
sold at the rate of $19.952 for 
share sold. The deficiency in tax of 
$41,187.57 for 1918 as determined 
the Commissioner is based upon a profit 
of $103,850.16 alleged to have been de- 
rived from the sale of 


in tax of $1,394.58 for 1919 is based upon 
a profit of $5,885.84 alleged to have been 
realized as a result of the sale of 295 
shares of said stock. 


There were no separate sales of pre- { 


ferred stock or common stock during the 
year 1918, but all sales were made in 
units consisting of one share of pre- 


ferred and two shares of common; and 


there were no sales of stock other than 
the sales made by the petitioner. 


The Board, in an opinion by Arundel, | 


held: The facts set forth in the findings 
were stipulated. The petitioner’s posi- 
tion is that it is imposible to segregate 
the cost of the preferred and common 
stock acquired in 1918 and thereafter 
sold in part and consequently no income 
is realized until, there has been a com- 
plete recovery of the cost. It is urged 


that the Commissioner has failed to fol- | 


low his own regulations as they appear 
ih Article 39 of Regulations 45, the per- 
tinent part of which article reads os 
-follows: 

“Where common stock is received as a 
bonus with the purchase of preferred 
stock or bonds, the total purchase price 
shall. be fairly apportioned between the 
stock and securities purchased for the 
purpose of determining the portion of 
the consideration attributable to each 
elass of stock or securities and so repre- 
senting its cost, but if that should be 
impracticable in any case, no profit on 
any subsequent sale of any part of the 
stock or securities-will be realized until 
out of the proceeds of sales shall have 
been recovered the total cost.” 

Commissioner Upheld. 

It is true that the Commissioner has 
assigned the entire cost to the preferred 
stock, but we cannot say that this action 
in so doing is arbitrary. The Ohio Com- 
missioner of Securities had directed that 


1918, the National Dairy | 


The | 


the petitioner | 


sold | 


7 | continued until June, 
and also directed that ! 


REVENUE, BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 
8602. 


Where the assets of a partnership 
were transferred to a corporation in ex- 

; eee for stock thereof, gain or loss 
resulted to the partners under the 1918 


Revenue Act, though the transfer of the 
assets in exchange for the stock was ef- 
fected while article 1566, Reguletions 45, 
construing such transfer and exchange 
not to result in gain or loss to the part- 
ners, was in force, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 

The Board, in its decision, determined 
the March 1, 1913, value of the partner- 
ship assets plus the cost of assets sub- 
sequently acquired, and fixed the fair 
market value of the corporate stock. 

S. Leo Rurlander for petitioner; L. C. 
Mitchell for respondent. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 

During 1913 the petitioner and his 
brothers were partners in the retail ice 
business in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
which each of the partners had a one- 
third interest. The ice business had for 


by the father of the petitioner and his 
brothers, and upon his death the broth- 
ers succeeded him in the business. 

In the year 1914 Edward Reibert died, 
and the petitioner and his brother Otto 
purchased from the widow of Edward 
Reibert the interest in the business 
which he had at the time of his death. 
The amount paid for that interest is not 


| disclosed by the record. 


Thereafter the petitioner and Otto Rei- 
bert carried on the business as partners, 
each having a one-half interest therein. 
In 1914 they began to increase the facil- 
ities and later erected an ice. plant and 
small office building, and purchased addi- 
tional equipment. The partnership be- 
tween petitioner and his brother Otto 
1919, when a cor- 
poration known as the Reibert Ice Com- 


| pany was organized for the purpose of 
The corpora- | 


taking over the business. 
tion issued its capital stock of $100,000 
par value to the petitioner and his 
brother Otto, in equal amounts, in ex- 
change for all of the assets of the part- 
nership. 


| Brother of Petitioner 


Sells Stock Under Par 


The assets transferred to the corpo- 





each | 
1919, 
, | 
by | Respondent Erred 
| In Increasing Income 
5,205 shares of | in an opinion by Love, | 
said preferred stock, and the deficiency | 
| spondent erred in increasing his income 
| for the year 1919 by the amount of $12,- 





ration were not subject to any indebted- 
ness at the time of transfer. At the 
time of incorporation of the buriness, 
friction existed between the petitioner 
and his brother. Immediately after in- 
corporation in June, 1919, Otto Reibert 
sold his stock, having a par value of 
$50,000 and representing a one- -half in- 
terest in the business, for $30,000, and 
thereafter worked as an employe in the 
business. The purchaser bought the 
stock under an arrangement whereby the 
petitioner agreed to continue in business 
with him. The petitioner and the pur- 
chaser of Otto Reibert’s stock conducted 
the business for about a year thereafter, 
the petitioner being the manager thereof. 
During this period.the business made a 
little profit. The petitioner was ill and. 
unable properly to attend to the busi- 
ness during a large part of this period. 

Some time during the year 1920, due 
to his bad-health, the petitioner sold his 
stock of the par value of $50,000, being 
one-half of the outstanding capital stock, 
for $20,000. 

Upon audit of the petitioner’s return 
for -the year 1919, the Commissioner de- 
termined that the fair market value of 
the stock received in June, 1919, was 
$30,000, and also determined that the 
March 1, 1913, fair market value of the 
petitioner’s interest in the partnership 
business, plus the cost of additions 
thereto, which was in June, 1919, trans- 
ferred to the corporation for one-half of 
its capital stock amounted to $17,813.85. 
By reason of these determinations the 
amount of $12,186.17 was added to the 
petitioner’s taxable income for the year 


The 
held: 


Board, 
The petitioner alleges that the re- 


186.17, as a result of the transfer of his 
interest in the partnership to the cor- 
poration in exchange for its stock of the 
par value of $50,000, which stock “he 
sold in 1920 for $20,000. The petitioner 


| raises two issues of fact and one of law. 


He contends that the stock received by 
him in June, 1919, did not have a fair 
market value of $30,000 as deterfhined by 
the respondent, and that his interest in 
the partnership assets as of March 1, 
the stock be issued only in ynits of one 
share of preferred and two shares of 
common and had refused to sanction the 
transaction whereby petitioner was to 
receive 100,000 shares of common stock, 
pursuant to the original agreement be- 
tween the National Dairy Company on 
the one hand and Edwards and Ford on 
the other. As a result of the position 
taken by the Securities Commissioner of 
Ohio, 30,000 shares were surrendered to 
the National Dairy Company by peti- 
tioner and this action was taken by him 
without in any way altering the price 


| theretofore agreed upon. 


That the common stock was offered as 
a bonus and its value, if any, was highly 
speculative and entirely prospective is 
clear from the record. The petitioner af- 
fords us no help in detérmining what 
value this stock may have, but contents 
himself with- saying that a segregation 
cannot be made. We are not persuaded 
by his argument: On the facts as they 
appear in this case we believe that the 
Commissioner’s segregation of cost was 
reasonable and it will not be disturbed. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
be entered for the respondent. 

Smith did not participate. 

September 1, 1927, 


many years prior to 1913 been conducted | 


= 


1913, plus the cost. of the additions 
thereto amounted to more than $17,- 
813.83. 

The petitioner further contends that 
as a matter of law the respondent is 
estopped from asserting the. deficiency 
by reason of the fact that in June, 1919, 
the time of the transfer of the assets 


of the partnership to the corporation, | 


the regulations at that time in force 
and made under the Revenue Act of 1918 
provided that the transaction was not a 
closed one and that gain or loss should 
be determined when the stock was sold. 
If the petitioner is-correct in this con- 
tention, it would be unnecessary for us 
to consider the other issues, so we will 
consider the question of estopped first 
Article 1566 of Regulations 45, pro- 
mulgated pursuant to the Revenue Act 
of 1918, in force in June, 1919, the time 
of the transfer of the partnership assets 
to the corporation, provided in part: 
Art. 1566. Exchange of property and 
stock. (a) Where property is trans- 


| ferred to a corporation in exchange for 


its stock, if the previous owner of the 
property receives 50 per cent or more of 
the stock of the corporation, so that an 
interest of 50 per cent or more in such 
property remains in him, then no gain 
or loss is realized by such owner from 
the transaction. For the purpose of as- 
certaining the gain or loss from the sub- 


sequent sale by the stockholder of any 
| tion which terminates at each end in a 


stock so received for such property, the 
stock is to be considered as substituted 
for the property, and the cost of the 
property or (if acquiréd prior thereto) 
its fair market value as of March 1, 1913, 
is the basis for determining the amount 
of such gain or loss. * * * 


Consulted Accountant 
On Tax. Liability 


The petitioner testified that he had con- | 
sulted an accountant who had adviséd | 
him of this regulation and had informed | 


him that the transaction set forth in the 


findings of fact would result in no tax | 


liability. However, on September 26, 
1919, Treasury Decision 2924 was issued 
and in part provided. 

(1) Article 1566 of regulations 45, 
authorized April 17, 1919, is considered 
as not being warranted in law, 


| hereby modified to read: 


Art. 1566. Exchange of property and 
stock. When property is transferred to 
a corporation in exchange for its stock, 
the exchange constitutes a closed trans- 
action and the former owner of the 
property realizes a gain or loss if the 
stock has a market value, and such mar- 
ket valye is greater or less than the 
cost or the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913 (if acquired prior thereto), 
of the property given in exchange * * * 

It is cotended on behalf of the peti- 
tioner that the transaction involving the 
transfer of the assets to the corpora- 
tion having been consummated at a time 
when the original regulations were in 
force and which provided that no gain 
or loss would result therefrom until the 
stock was sold, the respondent is now 
estopped from asserting a deficiency in 
tax by reason of the modified regulation 
issued thereafter. We are unable to 
agree with this contention. 

It is well settled that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue by his reg- 
ulations cannot add to or detract from 
the taxing stautes enacted by Congress. 
Congress alone is the only body au- 
thorized to make any change in the 
statutes enacted by it. In considering 
the forcé of a regulation in conflict with 
the statute, the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Morrill v. Jones, 106 
U. S. 466, said: 

The Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
by his regulations alter or amend a 
revenue law. All he can do js to reg- 
ulate the mode of proceeding to carry 
into effect what Congress has enacted. 
Consequently, a regulation which does 
not properly interpret the statute, and is 
not warranted in law, is invalid and of 
no force or effect. T. T. Rudolph, 6 B. 
T. A. 265. 


Original Regulations 


Validity Unquestioned 

The petitioner does not contend that 
the original regulations, Article 1566, of 
Regulations 45, was not invalid. He does 
not question the right and authority of 
the Commissioner tg revoke the original 
regulation or amend it in part. 

Article 1566 as originally promulgated 
and which is set out above, was based on 
Section 202 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
the_pertinent part of which is as follows: 

“Sec. 202(a). That for the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain derived or loss sus- 
tained from the sale or other disposition 
of property, real, personal, or mixed, the 
basis shall be * * * 

(b) When property is exchanged for 
other property, the property received in 
exchange shall for the purpose of de- 
termining gain or loss be treated as the 
equivalent of cash to the amount of its 
fair market_value, if any * * * 

We are of the opinion that the orig- 
inal regulation, Article 1566, was not 
warranted in law for the reason that it 
went beyond what Congress had enacted. 
Congress provided nothing to the effect 
that if any owner of property trans- 
ferred it to a corporation for stock and 
received therefor 50 per cent or more of 
the stock, so that an interest of 50 per 
cent or more remained in him, there 
would be no gain or loss. The original 
regulation as promulgated added to the 
statute something that Congress did not 
enact. Clearly, therefore, it was not 
warranted in law and was of no force or 
effect. 

Section 202 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, supra, provides for a gain or loss. 
under the prescribed conditions, and if, 
in fact, the transaction in question came 
within the provisions of that section and 
met the conditions prescribed, then, un- 
less the property exchanged was of 
same value as the property received, a 
gain or loss must have occurred, not- 
withstanding any regulation in force at 





and is | 


Applicant Is Granted 


Patent for Invention 


Of Shirt Attachment 


Claim Substituting One Old 
Tying Means for Another 
Is, However, Dis- 
allowed. 


APPLICATION OF OCTAVIAN G. I. O’HEIR. 
APPEAL 719. BOARD OF APPEALS, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE, 

Patent 1640008 for shirt attachment 
granted to O’Heir August 30, 1927, on 
application filed January 8, 1925. 

Applicant obtained a patent on his. 
shirt attachment, but one of his claims 
was: refused as lacking‘ inventive merit 
over earlier garments. 

Gardner W, Pearson and Bacon 
Thomas represented applicant. 

The full text of the opinion by the 
Board of Appeals (Kinnan, Ruckman, 
and Landers) affirming the rejection by 
the primary examiner, follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the primary examiner finally reject- 
ing claim 4 which reads as follows: 

“4. The combination with a launder- 
able shirt having skirts, on the inside 
of which on each side there ,are a 
plurality of passages; of two removable 
bands, each of which passes through a 
plurality of passages on each side; and 
each of which is formed of a central por- 


& 


tying string.” 


Three References Relied Upon. 

The references relied upon are: 
Thomson, 267120, November 7, 1882; 
Pruyn, 1179139, April 11, 1916; Fields, 
1276631, August 20, 1918. 

Appellant’s invention relates to means 
designed to be attached to the inner 
skirt of a shirt to hold the same in 
proper position on the wearer. As shown 
in Figure 1 loops are provided on the 
inner surface of the lower skirt portion 
and a plurality of tying strings are 
threaded through these loops. One string 
is located at each side of the skirt and 
it is adapted to be tied about the thigh 
of the wearer. 


The patent to Fields is deemed the 
most pertinent reference. It shows 
means formed by the members 16 and 
12 at each side of the shirt designed to 
be passed about the thigh of the wearer 
to hold the shirt in position in the same 
manner as appellant’s tie strings fune- 
tion. Field’s shirt has a shortened skirt 
portion but clearly enough there would 
be no invention in making the skirt por- 
tion of the usual length. 


Substitution Not Invention. 

It is equally apparent that the sub- 
stitution ofa tying string threaded 
through loops on the inner side of the 
garment for the specific fastening means 
disclosed in Fields would not be inven- 
tion in view of the showing at 6, 9 in 
the patent to Pruyn and in view of the 
members b and b’ disclosed in the patent 
to Thomson. Attention is directed to the 
fact that Thomson also contemplates the 
placing of the fastening means on the 
inside of the garment instead of on the 
outside as illustrated. 

The claim has been also rejected on 
the patent to Thomson. It is believed 
this rejection is sound. It is true that 
Thomsen does not disclose a shirt but 
it is not seen that there would be any 
invention in tying the skirt portions of 
a shirt to the wésrer’s thighs in sub- 
stantially the manner that Thomson se- 
cures the skirt portions of a rubber coat 
to the wearer’s thighs. 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claim 4 is affirmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 


the time the transaction was consum- 
mated which provided that no gain or 
loss occurred. The liability for taxes 
was incurred by reason of the statute— 
not by reason of the regulations. 


Market Value of Stock 


First Question of Fact 

We come next to the first question of 
fact. Did the stock received by the pe- 
titioner in June, 1919, have at that time 
a fair market value of less than $30,000, 
the amount determined by the respond- 
ent? The burden of proof is on the pe- 
titioner to submit such evidence as will 
enable us to decide that the determina- 
tion of the respondent is incorrect. Ap- 
peal of Bonta Narragansett Realty Co., 
1 B. T. A. 208. The evidence shows that 
Otto Reibert sold his stock, of which he 
had ‘received the same amount as the 
petitioner, for $30,000. The fact that 
there .were not other sales of stock, of 
a close corporation during the year does 
not establish that the stock did not have 
a readily realizable market value. Ap- 
peal of J. W. Solof, 1 B. T. A. 776. 

We see no reason for disturbing the re- 
spondent’s determination in this respect 
and the same is approved. 

We come now to the second question 
of fact. The petitioner contends that the 
fair market value of his interest in the 
partnership assets as of March 1, 1913, 
plus the cost of additions thereto, was in 
excess of the amou + of $17,813.03 as de- 
termined by the respondent and used for 
determining the gain derived from e 
exchange of those assets for stock in the 
corporation. One of the former partners 
estimated at the hearing that the March 
1, 1913, value of the partnership assets 
then owned by the partners, and the cost 
of assets subsequently acquired and 
transferred to the corporation in June, 
1919, in exchange for capital stock was 
$42,143.48. 

Most of the properties owned were 
subject to depreciation. We are not in- 
formed in regar¢ to the useful life of the 
depreciable ifems or the extent of the 
depreciation sustained, and in the absence 
of such evidence we cannot hold that 
the Commissioner erred in his valuation; 
hence, it is approvech 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

September 1, 1927, 
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Deductions 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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~ ployed in libvevies an be cut cut and pusted on Standard 


DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Realty.—-1n’ absence of proof of cost or of accrued 
depreciation, claim for loss resulting from demolition and reconstruction 


of rental pr 


erty disallowed.—Robert E. Hunter v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 


peals).— Yearly Index Page 1968, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


~ TOCKS: Cost:. Units—In absence .of evidence showing that any part of price 

paid for stock was properly attributable to common stock issued as bonus, 
held, Commissioner did not err in assigning entire cost to preferred stock in 
computing gain on sales of units consisting of one share of preferred and two 
of common.—Harry E. Collin v. Com’r. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


Page 1968, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


"TRANSFERS: Partnership: Sec. 


WK wm 
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02, 1918 Act, Art. 1566, Reg. 45.—Gain or 


loss resulted to partners under Sec. 202, 1918 Act, where assets of partner- 
ship were transferred to corporation in exchange for stock, though transfer 
of assets in exchange for stock was effected while Art. 1566, Reg. 45, con- 
struing such transfer and exchange not to result in gain or loss to partners, 


was in force.—William Reibert v. 
dex Page 1968, Col. 2 (Volume I1). 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly In- 


Riss pee gt 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be citea or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Long 


Absence from United States Voids 
Right to Reentry as Non-Quota Immigrants 


Circuit Court of Appeals Affirms Order of Deportation 
for Five Members bers of Italian Italian Family. 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, EX REL. 
Luict LESTO, IN BEHALF OF ALIENS 
Buono Lucta Lesto, ANNA LESTO, 
GUISEPPINA -LESTO, AND FERDINANDO 
Lesto, APPELLANTS AND APPELLEES, 
ReELATORS BELOw, Vv. BENJAMIN M. 
Day, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
AT THE Port oF New York. No. 356. 
Circuit CouRT oF APPEALS, SECOND 
CiRcuIT. 9 


The relators claimed admission as non- 
quota immigrants. The wife and daugh- 
ter had been away almost five years. 
The husband had been away ‘nore than 
two years before he came back as a tem- 
porary visitor, and more than four years 
before he applied for permanent read- 
mission. 

The court ruled that the retention of 
domicile was not alone sufficient to es- 
tablish that the relators were nonquota 
immigrants. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Cross-appeals from an order entered 
in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York, which sustained in part and dis- 
missed in part a writ of habeas corpus. 
Modified. 


Admission Claimed 
On Non-Quota Basis 


The relators are a family of Italian 
immigrants, consisting of the father, 
Luigi Lesto, his wife, Buono Lucia Lesto, 
and their three children, Anna, Guisep- 
pina, and Fernandino, aged respectively 
eight years, and seven months. They ar- 
rived at the port of New York on July 
31, 1926, claiming admission as non- 
quota immigrants, as defined in section 
4(b) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
(Comp, St. section 4289%b.) The wife 
and the oldest child presented nonquota 
immigration visas. Luigi was in posses- 
sion of a return permit issued te him 
October 30, 1925. The two youngest 
children had n@ documents. A board of. | 
special inquiry, after a hearing, voted 
unanimously to exclude, under section 
13 a (3), being -Comp. St. section 
4289%ff, all the relators as being « quota 
immigrants, and not nonquota immi- 
grants, as specified in, their visas. This 
was affirmed by the Department and 
deportation was ordered. Thereupon 
they sued out a writ of habeas. corpus. 
This was sustained as to the husband, 
wife, and daughter Anna, and from this 
portion of the order the Commissioner 
has appealed. The writ was dismissed 
as to the two youngest children, and 
they were remanded to the custody of 
the Commisisoner. On their behalf an 
appeal was taken from this portion of 
the order. Other facts deemed material 
will appear in the opinion. 

Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. Atty., and 
Alvin McKinley Sylvester, Asst. U. S. 
Atty., both of New York City, for ap- 
pellant and appellee commissioner of 
immigration at the port of New York. 

Robert Spear, of New York City, for 
relators below, appellees and appellants. 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). It is well settled that 
administrative action by the immigration 
officials may not be upset by the courts, 
unless no fair investigation was had, or 
there was a manifest abuse of discretion, 
or some error of law was committed. 
Low Wah ‘Suey v. Backus, 225 U. S. 460, 
82 S. Ct. 734, 56 L. Ed. 1165; United 
States ex rel. Markin v. Curran, 9 F. 
(2d) 900 (C. C. A 2). 


Interference of Court 


Held Not Justified 

That the court itself might have 
reached. an opposite conclusion upon the 
evidence is not enough to justify its in- 
terference. United States v. Rodgers, 191 
F. 970, 974 (C. C.-A. 3); Tisi v. Tod, 
264 U. S. 131, 44 S. Ct. 260, 68 L. Md. 
590. In the light of these principles the 
record must be examined. 

From Luigi’s testimony at the hear- 
ing before the board of special *nquiry 
it appears that he first arrived in the 
United States in 1906 or 1908. How long 
he remained is not clear, but he served 
inthe Italian army six years’ including 
the years of the war. After the war he 
came again. bringing his wife and infant 
daughter, Anna, born in Italy. They say 
that this was July, 1918, but appranently 
they are confused in the year, because it 
was following Luigi's dischurge from the 
army, and his discharge is dated April, 
1919. They remained here until October, 
1921. During that time he and_ his 
brother+in-law had a little fruit store and 


b> 


push cart on East Twenty-Ninth street. 
He has no interest i nit now. He says 
that in 1918 he deczared his intention to 
become a citizen, but he produced no 
papers, because “he left it in Italy.” 
Here again the date must be 1919, In 
October, 1921, he took his wife and child 
back to Italy, because the wife was sick. 
He returned to New York in March, 
1922, and remained about a ,year. The 
verification of his arrival from the mani- 
fest of the steamship states he was a 
“workman in the United States from 1906 
to 1921.” This statement is obviously in- 
correct in its. implication that he was 
here continuously, He went back to Italy 
early in 1923. His next return to the 
United States was in June, 1925. He 
came as a temporary visitor, because, 
he says, he intended merely to make ar- 
rangements for the return of his family, 
and this was the way he was advised to 
gain admission. The verification of his 
arrival on this occasion from the mani- 
fest of the steamer states that he and 
his wife ““were in the United States from 
1919 to 1923.” Thig is clearly untrue as 
to his wife, who was not here after Oc- 
tober, 1921. He went back in October, 
1925, after applying for the return per- 
mit. In this application he stated that 
he was last admitted in 1922, and said 
nothing of his entry as a visitor in June, 
1925. In response to questions at the 
hearing, he said he did not intend to de- 
ceive the department. 


Return of Wife to Italy 


Is Ascribed to Illness 

The wife testified that she went back 
to Italy in 1921, because she was sick; 
that all her household furniture. she left 
with her brother; that when she departed 
she intended to return to the United 
States; that she had not returned earlier, 
because she was “always sick and un- 
able to return.” During these years, how- 
ever, two children were born to her. 

The wife’s brother also®testified. He 
said that Luigi Lesto left here about 
four or five years ago, and that he did 
not know why his sister, Mrs. Lesto, went 
back to Italy. ; 


It thus appears that a fair ‘investiga- 
tion was had. We cannot say on this evi- 
dence that the board’s finding that the 
realtors were not immigrants returning 
from a temporary visit abroad is so un- 
reasonable or arbitrary as to be invalid 

The wife and daughter had been away 
almost five years, The husband had been 
away more than two years before he 
came back as a d4emporary visitor, and 
more than four years before he applied 
for permanent readmission. During all 
this period he had no business nor place 
of habitation in this country. The word 
“temporary,” in the phrase * “returning 
from a temporary visit abroad,’’ means 
more than the mere retention of domicile; 





| |Claim for Deduction 
Of Tax onDemolition 


Of Building Refused 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Proof of Cost or Accrued 
Depreciation Was Not 
Shown. 


Robert EX. Hunter v. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 4123. 

In the absence of proof of cost or of 
accrued”.depreciation, a claim for loss re- 
sulting from the demolition and recon- 
struction of a rental property was dis- 
allowed by the Board of Tax Appeals 
herein. 

Hunter Wilson for the petitioner. 
Frank Gibbs for the respondent. 

The findings of fact and the opinioa 
follow: 


The petitioner is an individual residing, 
at Memphis, Tenn., and is now and hac? 
been for about 20 years engaged igjthe 

real estate business. In Augrust, 1921, 

he purchased for $16,000 cash, a certain 

property on which stood an old two-story 

brick and frame building, the first floor 

of which was used for stores and the 

upstairs for the renting of rooms. This, 
building was not in good repair when 

purchased. In the latter part of October, 

1921, the structure was condemned by the 

building inspector of Memphis, and such 

condemnation was approved by the Board 

of City Commissioners of the City of 

Memphis, Tenn., not later than October 

26, 1921. : 


We 


Purchased to Rent. 

The petitioner acquired the property in 
question for rental purposes and con- 
templated spending from $2,000 to $2,500 
in repairing it. An architect in Mem- 
phis of 30 years experience, was called 
in to examine the building regarding the 
necessary repairs and to make estimates 
as to the cost thereof. This architect 
was called as a witness for the petitioner 


i and testified concerning the condition of 


the building when he examined it. There 
was a wooden floor, or wooden joists 
about two feet from the ground, and 


| those joists had dry-rotted and decayed. 


that is, an intention to keep the United 


States as a home, to which one will ulti- 
mately return. This follows from section 
10 of the Immigration Act of 1924 (Comp 
St. Section 4289%e), prescribing the is- 
suance of permits for temporary absence. 
The applicant must state the length of 
his intended absence and the reason 
therefor. The permit shall not be valid 
for more than one year, though there is 
a provision for extension from time to 
time for a ‘period of six months for good 
cause shown. While at the present time 
there is no immigration rule defining a 
temporary visit abroad, the suggested 
construction is corroborated by the prac- 
tice of the department under former acts 
in adopting a rule limiting a tepiporary 
visit to an absence of six months’ dura- 
tion, Such a rule was sustained as rea- 
sonable. See United States ex rel Ran- 
dazzo v. Tod, 297 F. 214 (C. C. A. 2); 
United States ex rel. Devenuto v. Curran, 
299 F. 206 (C. C. A. 2). We cannot agree, 
therefore, with the opinion of the learned 
judge from whose order this appeal is 
taken that retention of domicile is alone 
sufficient to establish that the realtors 
are non-quota immigrants. Without at- 
tempting a complete definition of ‘‘a tem- 
porary visit,” we may say that we think 
the intention of the departing immigrant 
must be to return within a period rela- 
tively short, fixed by some early event. 


Burden of Proof. 
Not Sustained by Wife 


In view of the fact that the wife bore 
two children while abroad, and gave no 
details of her reasons for staying so 
long, except that she was always sick, 
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The front was of brick built on wooden 
columns, and they had decayed. 

Upon the advice of said architect that 
it was impossible to make the repairs 
contemplated by the petitioner, on ac- 
count of the condition of the building, 
he was directed by the petitioner to re- 
construct — said building, which he did by 
the end of the year 1921 at a cost of 
$10,500. In the process of reconstruc- 
tion, approximately 85 per cent of the old 
building was demolished, some of the 
walls and cross-beams being’ retained. 
Some of the old material torn out, such 
‘as brick and a few old window frames, 
was used again in the rebuilding. The 
building after this reconstruction had 
the same _ height, the same dimensions, 
and the same general area of floor sphcd@ 
as before, but the second floor was rear- 
ranged so as to include a few more 
rooms. The fair market value of the 
reconstructed property was around $20,- 
000 or $21,000 on December 31, 1921, 


Deduction is Claimed. 

The Board, in an opinion by Lansdon, 
held: The petitioner claims a deduction 
of $6,000 from gross income for the tax- 
able year as a loss sustained in the in- 
voluntary demolition of a certain build. 
ing acquired by him in August, 1921, 
The property, both land and building, 
was acquired in August, 1921, at the 
cost of $16,000 cash. There was no testi- 
mony as to that portion of the contract 
price representing the cost of the build- 
ing alone at the date of acquisition in 
August, 1921. In view of the evidence 
adduced at the trial, it would be impos- 
sible to classify the reconstruction of the 
building as ordinary and necessary re- 
pairs. In the event that some of the 
work could be so classified, there has 
been no evidence introduced as to the ex- 
tent thereof or the basis of its differen- 
tiation from capital expenditures. 


The petitioner seems to have based his 
claim for the deduction of $6,000 from 
gross income of 1921 on the ground of 
a loss, or as he terms it, a loss of usdful 
value occasioned by the involuntary 
demolition of a substantial part of a 
rental building owned by him. In sup- 
port of this claim he called to the stand 
an experienced architect who testified 
that during the reconstruction of the 
premises there were destroyed about 
$6,000 of material and labor entering into 
the original building, due to changes in 
local building ordinances and the nontse 
of old material. 


Date Built Not Known. 

The architect testified that he so ad- 
vised fhe petitioner at the time. On 
cross-examination, however, the same 
witness stated that he did not know when 
the old building was constructed, or when 
the labor went into such building, or the 
cost of such labor. 


The basis of the deduction claimed by 
the petitioner, if allowable, would of 
necessity be the remaining  unextin- 
guished and unrecovered cost to him of 
the building itself at the time of such 
demolition. Notwithstanding that the 
property was acquired in August, 1921, 
and the rebuilding occurred shortly there. 
after, there was no attempt to segre- 
gate the purchase price of $16,000 as 
between the real estate and the building, 
It is apparent therefore that at least 
one of the fundamental factors upon 
which the deductible loss resulting from 
the demolition of business property must 
be determined has not been proven. Even 
if we accept the testimony of the archi. 
tect as true, such testimony would form 
no proper basis for the deduction claimed, 
Under these circumstances, the Board 
cannot do otherwise than approve the de- 
termination of the deficiency as found 
by the respondent. 

Judgment will be entered for the re 
spondent. 

Considered by Sternhagen, Green and 
Arundell. @. 

Sept. 6, 1927, A 
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Commerce 


~ Relations to Motors 
And Steel Outlined 
By DuPont Interests 


Stocks Bought to Serve as 
*“Cushion” Investments, 
Department of Justice 
Is Advised. 


A communication has been received 
from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany addressed to the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, William J. Donovan, 
in defense of its investments in United 
States Steel Corporation and the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, it was stated 
officially September 10, at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The letter, it was 
said, was in response tp an inquiry an- 
nounced by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion into the “community of interest” ex- 
isting between the three companies. 

The letter in full text reads as fol- 
1Qys: 

neferring to your inquiry with respect 
to the growth of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company and its relationship 
with the General Motors Corporation and 
the United States Stee! Corporation 
would, advise as follows: 

Founded in 1805. 

Fifth. Growth of E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours and Company-——The business of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company | 


was founded on the banics of the Brandy- 
wine in Delaware 125 years age by 
Eleuthere Irene du Pont, of Nemours, 
France. The business at that time con- 
sisted solely of the manufacture and sale 
of gunpowder. 

The company was organized and con- 
tinued as a partnership until 1897, when 
it was incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware. It was reorganized under the 
name of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Company, chartered under the New 
Jersey law in 1904, and again reorganized 
under the former name under the Dela- 
ware law in 1915. 

Since the establishment of the busi- 
ness in 1802 the policy of the company 
has been one of continual expansion én 
its service to customers. This has re- 
quired additional invested capital, or- 
ganization and products. 

Profits Less Than Taxes. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
World War in 1914 the company was 
called upon to furnish vast quantities 
of military powers which required a 
huge expansion program both in plant 
capacity and personnel. This powder was 
furnished solely to the Allies until after 
the advent of the United States into the 
war, when the company was called upon 
to furnish powder for our own Govern- 
ment also. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the total taxes paid to the 
United States Government by the du Pont 
Company during the period of the World 
War (1914-1818) aggregated about $43,- 
000,000, whereas the total profits made 
on the powder furnished to the Govern- 
ment during the conflict aggregated 
about $29,000,000. 


Cost of Powder Low. 

In other words, the du Pont Company 
paid the United States Government $14,- 
000,0©0 more in taxes ‘aun the total war 
profits realized on sales to our Govern- 
ment during that period. This is par- 
ticularly interesting when considered in 
connection with the fact that cannon 
powder was furnished to the United 
States Government during the war pe- 
riod for an average of 49 cents per 
pound, compared with a pre-war price 
of 53 cents per pound, in spite of the 
increase in the price of labor and in- 
gredients entering into the cost of pro- 
duction. The low prices were made pos- 
sible by reason of the improved methods 
of production and greater efficiency. 

Second—Relations with General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Normally sales of military powder con- 
stitute less than 3 per cent of the volume 
of the du Pont Company’s sales, so that 
even before the United States entered 
the war the management of the du Pont 
Company was giving thought to the 
problem of finding new employment for 
tle men who would not be needéd after 
the war activities had ceased, as there 
was no demand requiring large expansion 
in the powder or chemical industry. 

Motors Stock Purchased. 

In December, 1917, opportunity pre- 
sented itself to purchase a substantial 
block of General Motors Corporation 
stock at an attractive figure, coupled 
with an obligation to take a responsible 
part in the management of the affairs 
of that important corporation, which was 
then in its youth, with prospects of great 
expansion. This opportunity appeared to 
the corporation as a chance to utilize 
the services of many important men. 
Accordingly, an initial investment of 
$25,000,000 was made in January, 1918. 
Later in that year and in 1919 $24,000,- 
000 additional investment was made. 

This investment was made on the in- 
vitation of W. C. Durant, founder of the 
General Motors Corporation, and a con- 
dition imposed and agreed to by the du 
Pont Company was that the du Pont 
Company would assume responsibility 
for the financial policies of the General 
Motors Corporation and that Mr, Durant 
would assume responsibility for opera- 
tions. 

Accordingly, the board of directors 
of the General Motors Corporation cre- 
ated a finance committee composed 
chiefly of du Pont men and Mr, Durant, 
and this committee was placed in com- 
plete charge of the financial affairs of 
the corporation. An executive commit- 
tee was also created with Mr, Durant 
as chairman, and this committee was 
placed in entire charge of the operating 
policies of the corporation. 

Mr. Durant Resigns. 

In 1920 Mr, Durant sold a large block 
of his General Motors Corporation com- 
mon stock to the du Pont Company and 
thereupon resigned as president and di- 
rector and retired from the management 
off the corporation. 

“-In 1923-the du Pont Company felt that 
in order to attain the success which was 
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Foreign Trade 


Farm and Factory Products Lead in Weekly 
Table of Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Germany Furnishes Largest Field of Purchases and Open- 
ings for Agent, Department of Commerce States. 


Farm and factory products lead in the 
weekly list of foreign trade opportuni- 
ties issued by the Department of Com- 
merce September 10. Germany again 
furnishes the largest number of prospec- 
tive purchasers, at the same time offer- 
ing more openings through agents for 
these goods. 

Detailed information on the _ sales 
openings are available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
fidential infoymation regarding the par- 
ticular inquiries, which is mailed to the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at the same 
time those releases are mailed to the 
press. To obtain the confidential infor- 
mation it is necessary only for American 
exporters to apply to the nearest office 
of the Bureau, giving the number or 
numbers of the inquiry or inquiries in 
which they are interested. 

The list of wants follows: 

Purchasers. 

Australia—27235, magnesium oxychlo- 
ride. 

Austria—27200, spark plugs and car- 
buretors for automobiles and.  motor- 
cycles. 

British East Africa—27206, medicinal 
and toilet preparations; *27205, chem- 
icals, 

Canada—27287, bottles, milk, pint and 
quart sizes; “27269, cards, treeting, 
Christmas; 27269, cards, plain mottos. 

China—27277, dry goods; 27277, haber- 
dashery; 27277, hosiery, men’s and 
women’s, 

Numerous Commodities 


Sought in Denmark 
Denmark—*27183, bakery, confec- 
tionery, and chocolate manufacturing 


77, 
277 


machinery; 27242, cotton twill, blue, and 
Danish cloth, for workmen’s clothing; 
| 27182, iron-drum manufacturing ma- 


chinery; *27183, packing machines, 

Ecuador—27248, henequen. 

Egypt—*27191f, breakfast foods, dry. 

England—27266, felt, slipper, medium 
to high grade; 27228, office equipment, 
especially steel vertical filing cases, 

France—27223, tannery offals, 
kinds. 

Germany—27282f, apricot kernels; 
*27231, cherhicals, industrial; 27237, 
dental chemicals; 27206, dyes, pigment; 
27282f, fruits, dried; *27231, gas, com- 
pressed; 27283f, hominy feed, white; 
27284f, honey; *27281f, honey; 27240, 
hair, animal, especially hog; 27240, hair, 
hog, black, dyed, and grey; “27284f, milk 
powder, dried; 27258, office supplies, 
bookkeeping machines, adding and dic- 
tating machines, and file systems; *27274, 
patent side upper leather, black and col- 
ored; 27258, photographic apparatus and 
supplies for amateurs; 27272, rosin; 
27262, refrigerators, electrical; 27272, 
sulphur; 27206, solvents for cellulose 
lacquers; 27255, steel, high-speed; 27260, 
brass, red metal, and lead in blocks and 
waste pieces; 27237, dental supplies; 
27258, fountain’ pens; *27233, pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

India—27280, rubbish carts. 

Ireland—27285, scythe snaths 
rings. 


Metals for Foundry 


Use Wanted in Italy 

Italy—27273, insecticides adhesive for 
tree trunks; *27259, iron, foundry; 27219, 
iron sheets, cold, laminated; *27259, met- 
als, for foundry use; 27217, sapphire, 
natural and artificial, for industrial pur- 
poses; 27271, zinc oxide. 

Japan — 27189, motion pictures, 
cameras and projectors; 27234, rosin. 

Mexico—27246, soles, felt, for slip- 
pers. 

Morocco—*27227, footballs; *27227, 
pullovers; *27227, sport trousers, under- 
wear, hosiery and caps; *27227, sweat- 
ers; *27227, sporting and camping goods; 
tennis rackets and tennis balls; *27227, 
shoes, sport, leather; *27227, shoes, 
dress; *27227, sporting and athletic 
goods; general. 

Porto Rico—27178, milling machines 
for preparing yuca flour. 

Portugal—27264, signs and electrical 
equipment for theaters. 

South “Africa—27210, 
chinery, electrical, small. 

Argentina—27274, cotton piece goods; 
27274, dry goods; 27274, hardware; 
27274, paints; 27226, shoe leather, fine. 


Agents Needed to Handle 


Electric Goods in Australia 
Agents. 
Australia—27218, die-casting  ma- 
chines; 27185, dredger, suction; 27218, 


all 


with 


laundry ma- 


possible in the General Motors manage- 
ment it was desirable to make it attrac- 
tive for the important men in that cor- 
poration to acquire a substantial stock 
investment. Accordingly, it sold for 
$33,750,000 an interest in General Motors 
stock about equivalent to that bought 
from Durant to a Managers Securities 
Company, which comprised about 80 of 
the most important men occupying man- 
agerial positions in the General Motors 
Corporation. 

The du Pont Company today owns the 
equivalent of 1,966,244 shares of General 
Motors Corporation common stock out 
of a total of 8,700,000 shares outstand- 
ing. 

Competitive Purchases Made. 

All General Motors Corporation pur- 
chases are made on a competitive basis, 
and this goes even so far as applying to 
its own accessory companies, Which are 
100 per cent owned by it. 

The accessory companies quote prices 
in competition with outside companies 
in supplying material to the General 
Motors Corporation; thus the .New De- 
parture division and the Hyatt division, 
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ters sluicing machines, pumps and other 
mining machinery; 27213, power house 
equipment. 
engines; 27218, electrical accessories; 
batteries, fittings, etc.; 27213, household 
electrical appliances; 27213, machine 
tools; 27213, paints; 27185, residual oil 
mixture; 27213, steel sheets and wire 
rods; 28185, structural steel; 27185, steel 
rails; 27185, tractors, track-laying; 
27213, varnishes; 27185, woodworking 
and sawmilling machinery; 27185, cut- 
Austria—27261, platinum alloy; 27239, 
sewing machines for furs. 


Brazil—27204, automobiles and acces- 
sories; 27204, office appliances, expe- 
cially typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines; 27204, tires, automobile; 27252, 
yarn, cotton, fine. 


British East Africa—27195f, canned 
fruit, vegetables, meats and fish. 
Canada—27215, batteries, storage, for 
radios and automobiles; 27279, bath 
tubs, fittings, plumbing supplies and pipe 
fittings; 27209, fertilizers, chemical; 
27279, rope, cotton; 27229, glassware. 
China—27194f, biscuits; 27194f, canned 
fruits; 27194f, chocolates; 27194f, fruit, 
dried; 27194f, provisions, 
Colombia—27207, boots; 27207, cotton 
piece goods; 27207, paints; 27207, rail- 
road materials; 27207, shoes; 27207, var- 
nishes; 27207, explosives. 
Czechoslovakia—27211, filaments for 
manufacture of, radio tubes. 
Denmark—27257, building felt; 27257, 
cotton denim; 27278, cottoh poplin and 
tricotines; 27249, cotton waste; 27254, 
dry goods; 27278, hosiery, men’s and 
women’s; 27183, packing machines; 27- 
278, shirts; 27278, scarfs; 27254, silk 
goods; 27244, suitings, men’s; 27278, un- 
derwear, silk, wool, and mercerized yarn; 
27257, wall board, insulating. 
Dominican Republic—27199f, Corn 
meal; 27199f, flour; 27199f, oil, cotton- 
seed. 
Dutch East Indies—27202, 
biles, low-priced. 
Egypt—27276, cotton piece goods; 27- 
276, hosiery, cotton, wool, and silk; 27286, 
pitch pine, oak, and other hardwoods; 
27276, rayon goods; 27276, silk; 27276, 
suitings, wool, especially serge; 27286, 
ties, veneer, plywood, and oak flooring. 


Outlet for Dairy 


Equipment in England 

England—27179, automobile washing 
machines; 27179, butcher’s supplies; 27- 
181, chemical preparation machinery, au- 
tomatic; 27179, construction and convey- 
ing machinery; 27179, dairy machinery 
and equipment; 27263, electrical appli- 
ances; 27181, food products manufactur- 
ihe machinery, automatic; 27136, foils, 
metal, for wrapping confectionary and 
chocolate; 27236, glassine Paper; 
27236, greaseproof paper; 27270, greet- 
ing cards; 27236, glasswear; 27187, 
gas cleaning plant; 27216, household 
electrical appliances; 27268, hardware; 
27268, lawnmowers; 27181, packaging 
machines, automatic; 27179, pipe-laying 
machinery; 27263, radio sets and parts; 
27216, refrigerators, electrical; 27179, 
refrigerating machinery; 27179, ready 
construction machinery; 27179, slaugh- 
terhouse equipment; 27180, tinplating 
machinery, galvanizing; rolling, pickling, 
annealing, and turning. 

France—27198f, apples. 

Germany—27201, automobiles; 27251, 
cottorf twills, grey; 27196f, coffee, green; 
27197f, flour; 27250, haberdashery, best 
quality; 27253, hog hair; 27250, hosiery, 
men’s, best quality; 27251, hosiery ; 27208, 
naval stores; 27212, radio-technical and 
electro-technical articles and novelties; 
27222, scales, automatic, for stores; 27186 
spinning machinery, cotton, complete, 
with acessories; 27276; sweaters, sing- 
lets and jumpers; 27250, silk linings for 
tailors; 27243, towels, face and bath, low 
and medium priced; 27201, trucks, light, 
4-wheel drive; 27251, underwear... 

Italy—27221, abrasives, natural; 27218, 
copper; 27220, insulating materials; 
27188, machine tools, especially lathes; 
27218, nickel; 27220, porcelain insulators; 
27220, pipe fittings, malleable and cast 
iron, steam traps, and steel, iron, and 
brass valves; 27214, switch boards and 
accessories, lighting and wiring materi- 
als, and dry cells; 27218, tin. 

Mexico—27247, cotton piece goods, es- 
pecially single-fold voiles; 27247, shirt- 
ings, cotton. 

Morocco—27265, blankets and bedding, 
wool and cotton; 27265, furniture, house- 
hold and office; 27265, household and 
labor-saving devices, ; 

Panama—27190f, alfalfa in bales; 
27190f, beans, several varieties; 27192, 
cotton piece goods; 27192f, canned foods, 
especially salmon and sardines; 27190f, 
canned salmon and sardines; 27192, dry 
goods; 27192f, groceries; 27192f, onions; 
27192f, potatoes; 27192, underwear. 

Rumania—27203, automobiles, low and 
medium priced; 27203, sporting goods. 

Spain—27225, calf leather and box 
shoe uppers; 27267, oak, white, plain, and 
quartered lumber. 

Sweden—27193f, tallow. 


automo- 


Labels on ‘Woolens’ 
Are Under Inquiry 


been scheduled to de- 
the Malden Knitting 
Mass,, has been label- 
ing as all wool goods which are but 
partially wool, according to an an- 
nouncement made September 10 by the 


A hearing has 
termine whether 
Mills of Malden, 


Federal Trade Commission. 


The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: j 

The Malden Knitting Mills, of ,Malden, 
Mass., will be respondent in a hearing 
to be held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Boston, September 20, involv- 
ing alleged labeling of goods made partly 
of wool as “all wool,” or “100 per cent 
wool.” The hearing will be at 10 o’clock 
in the morning in room 302, post office 
building. Edward M. Averill, trial ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, will preside. Alfred M. Craven, 
attorney, will represent the Commission. 


| ber, 





Labor 


Delivering Supplies 
To Vessel Is Ruled 
To Be Maritime Work 


Compensation Commission 
Makes Distinction Between 
Service for Ship and 
for Individuals. 


Employes of business concerns while 
on board a vessel for the purpose of de- 
livering supplies for use of such vessel, 
collecting or delivering ship’s laundry, 
or seeking orders for materials for 
ship’s use, are engaged in maritime em- 
ployment within the meaning of that 
term as used in the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, it 
is held by the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission, in a ruling 
on the question just made public. 

The ruling holds, however, that em- 
ployes of business concerns who. board 
a vessel for the purpose of performing 
duties personal to the master of the ves- 
jsel, or the passengers thereof, such as 
the delivery of packages for the personal 
use of the master or crew, bouquets of 
flowers or messages for passengers, are 
not covered by the Act. 


Questions to Be Decided. 
The full text of the ruling follows: 
The questions submitted are whether 
employes who board vessels in connec- 
tion with furnishing medicine chests and 
replacement supplies for the use of a 


vessel, to collect or deliver the ship laun- | 


dry, or to make delivery for a florist of 
a bouquet of flowers to a passenger or 
to solicit orders for materials for ship’s 
use, are in maritime employment within 
the meaning of the Longshoremes?’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Employes oworking on a vessel in the 
repair thereof or in the delivery of sup- 
plies for the repair of the vessel are 
covered by the Act, North Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. v. Hall Bros. Marine Railway & 
Shipbuilding Co., 249 U. S., 119, as are 
employes who trim coal in bunkers or 
place ice in the ice boxes on board a 
ship. Jones v. Crescent Ice Machine Co., 
162 La., 151, 110 So., 182. 

Within Terms of Act. 

In view of these decisions it is not be- 
lieved that any line can be drawn other 
than one which includes under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act all employes who go 
aboard vessels in connection with the de- 
livery of material or supplies to be used 
for the equipping, mainteanance, opera- 
tion, outfitting, or repair of such vessels. 
Soliciting orders for ship’s use when the 
soliciting is aboard ship comes within 
the same fule and the employe is within 
the terms of the Act. 

A person who goes on board a vessel 
for the purpose of collecting and deliv- 
ering clothes to members of the crew is 
not on board in connection with a trans- 
action-involving any concern of the owner 
of the vessel. Price v. United States, 11 
Fed. (2d) 283. Therefgre it is concluded 
that an employe of a business concern 
is not in maritime employment when he 
is on board a vessel for the purpose of 
delivering a bouquet of flowers to a pas- 
senger or for any other purpose which 
is wholly personal to the passengers or 
master or crew thereof. Such a person 
»is believed to be clearly engaged in a 
service that does not make his employ- 
ment maritime. The Commission there- 
fore will take no action against employ- 
ers who send employes on board vessels 
to make deliveries to passengers, or to 
deliver to the master or the crew of a 
vessel articles for personal use, if such 
employers do not insure such employes 
under the Longshoremen’s Act. 


Development Shown 


In Philippine Islands 


Great Natural Resources Have 
Made Advancement Possible, 
According to Survey. 


The importance of the 
Islands as a source of raw materials en- 
tering into the production of the western 
world, particularly the United States, is 
indicated in a commercial survey of the 
Philippine Islands (Trade Promotion Se- 
ries No. 52) prepared by the American 
Trade Commissioner at Manila, O. M. 
Butler, and just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The survey takes up the characteris- 
tics of the islands and their Governmen- 
tal, fiscal, transportation, agriculture, 
fishing, mining, manufacturing, labor 
and wages and education and health sys- 
tems. 


In a foreword, the Director of the Bu- | 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Dr. Julius Klein, points out the 
significance of the survey. 
of this foreword follows: 

The great natural resources 


of the 


Philippine Islands, which have made pos- | 


sible an almost phenomenal commercial 
development within the last 20 years, 
are the subject of this survey. The Phil- 
ippines have become an important source 
of raw materials essential to the indus- 
trial growth of the western world. 


consisted of four products—crude rub- 
raw silk, coffee, and sugar. 
point of value sugar is the largest of 
the Philippine exports, and the total out- 
put of the centrifugal product is shipped 
to the United States. 

Production of raw silk in the islands 
has so far been limited to experiments, 
but both rubber and coffee are now be- 
ing profitably cultivated, although, as 
yet, in negligible quantities. Sisal and 
camphor are two other raw materials 
which the United States procures from 
foreign sources. Philippine abaca, or 
manila hemp, is a superior cordage fiber 
and a leading export of the islands. 

With the improved stripping methods 
now being developed it is believed that 
abaca can be produced in the Philippines 
at prices and in quantities competitive 
with Mexico’s sisal. Camphor has never 
been produced on a commercial scale, 
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Publication of Bureau of Census 


Described as Aid to Business Men |-. 


Repoyt on “Survey of Current Business’’ Discloses Use Is 
More Extensive Than Formerly. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


weekly supplements are published for the 
purpose of timeliness, 

The “Survey of Current Business,” 
covering business conditions of the pre- 
ceding week or month, is often made the 
basis of forecasts of future business con- 
ditions. It is, according to Mr. Steuart, 
one of the most valuable aids to busi- 
ness provided by the Government. 

At the request of Mr. Steuart, the edi- 
tor of the “Survey of Current Business” 
Mortimer B. Lane, has prepared the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the publi- 
cation’s scope and significance: 

The August issue of the “Survey of 
Current Business,” published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, presented data 
collected by 45 Government departments, 
including Federal, State and foreign, 
from 112 commercial and trade associa- 
tions, from 36 technicaP periodicals and 
from 48 private organizations. These 
figures covered many phases of the tex- 
tile, metal, machinery, automobile, coal, 
petroleum, rubber, leather, paper, lum- 
ber, building construction, brick, chemi- 
cals, foodstuffs, tobacco, transportation, 
public utilities, wholesale and_ retail 
trade, life insurance, banking, and other 


industries, besides general items cover- 


ing employment, earnings, imports and 
exports, and finance, 


Used Extensively 
In Research Bureaus 


Not only do individual business men 
use these statistics in seeing for them- 
selves the trend of business, but these 
data are analyzed in great detail by sta- 
tisticians and economists connected with 
research bureaus in the large industrial 
establishments and institutions. The va- 
rious business forecasting services also 
depend on such figures for their conclu- 
sions and economists and _ editorial 
writers find them the foundation of their 
work concerning business conditions. 
Purchasing agents through these statis- 
ties study the ‘supply situation regard- 
ing various materials, while sales man- 
agers watch the conditions of the in- 
dustries to which they sell for indica- 
tions as to where sales should be pushed 
and when sales should be pushed. 

The insistent demand from business 
men for facts relating to business in gen- 
eral and to the industries in which they 
are interested has led to the collection 
by the Bureau of the Census and other 
Government organizations of statistics 
showing business trends from month to 
month. 


Competition has become so keen and 
national distribution so widespread that 
the changes in business trends must be 
seen as quickly as possible to prevent 
producing lines for which there is lit- 
tle demand, perpetuating unsalable 
stocks and tying up plant capital in lines 
which cannot be profitably disposed of. 

The depression of 1921, with its dis- 
location of the business fabric, has been 
a warning in subsequent years, against 
over-expansion and its attendant evils. 
The entirely-mistaken impression of the 
probable course of business in 1920 has 
shown the need of business facts made 
available quickly, instead of guesses as 
to probable future events. 

Largely as the result of this feeling 
of the business world, the Department of 
Commerce started in 1921 the publica- 
tion of the “Survey of Current Business” 
to collect in one place all the important 
facts on the business situation available 
monthly. 

Most of these statistics have been 
made available through trade associa- 
tions, but a large number of them are 
collected by Government departments, 
trade periodicals and other private or- 
ganizations. Through the Bureau of the 
Census an attempt was also made to fill 
the gaps in the available material, in 
each case in conjunction with a trade 
association or other group representing 
the industry concerned. Each year many 
industries have thus been added to those 
upon which current information is avail- 
able and the number is constantly ex- 
panding as business men not only realize 
the value of having before them such 
information for the determination of 
their policies as to sales, purchases, pro- 
duction and prices, but also the insistent 
demand that such information be fur- 
nished as a guide to the whole conduct 
of their business. 


As a result, through the Bureau of 


but the tree grows wild in Philippine for- 
ests and experiments in its cultivation 
have given satisfactory results. 

In addition to the large amounts of 
sugar and fibers exported, coconut, to- 
bacco, and marine products, and lumber, 
timber, and gums from the vast forest 


value of export trade, the value of these 
products having risen from $33,000,000 
in 1905 to $137,000,000 in 1926. 
Accompanying the development in ex- 
port markets, there has been a corre- 
sponding advance in demand for products 
of foreign manufacture. Textiles, con- 


| sisting mainly of cotton piece goods, ac- 
Approximately one-third of the United | 
States total purchases abroad in 1926 | 


count for 30 per cent of the total im- 
ports, and the amount purchased abroad 
rose from a value of. $7,300,000 in 1905 
to $35,200,000 in 1926, 

Domestic production of foodstuffs is 
augmented by large annual imports of 
flour, meat and dairy products, and 
canned gods, Demand for iron and steel 
products has steadily increased, and a 
market for a striking variety of miscel- 
laneous imports has developed with the 
economic advancement of the people. 
Total imports in 1905 were valued at 
$30,000,000 and in 1926 at $120,000,000. 

Despite the country’s natural re- 
sources, however, only 12.5 per cent of 
the total land area is under cultivation. 
In the commercial survey of the Philip- 
pines, Trade Commissioner O. M. Butler, 
Manila, discusses the present and poten- 
tial developments, together with the trade 
relations of the islands and the possi- 
bilities of extending the market for 
American products, 





the Census alone, there are now collected 
monthly and quarterly data covering 52 
different subjects, while in the “Survey 
of Current Business” over 1,500 items are 
presented each month for study by busi- 
ness executives. The statistics collected 
by the Bureau of the Census usually 
cover monthly periods, but in a few cases 
quarterly figures have been deemed suf- 
ficient for the purpose. These reports 
are received from about 48,000 individual 
firms, the number reporting on one sub- 
ject varying from 4 to over 5,000, while 
18,000 cotton ginners report semimonthly 
at the ginning periods. 

In the current statistical reports there 
is not so much need of absolute com- 
pleteness as in the case of the biennial 
census of manufactures. In fact, in 
most cases the current reports do not 
cover the entire industry, but figures se- 
cured from 70 to 80 per cent of the 
production show the trend of the indus- 
try and it is this trend that is most im- 
portant to the average executive. In 
many cases, however, the reports do 
cover the entire industry, especially in 
industries where the number of manu- 
facturers is quite small. 

While some industries have for many 
years realized the importance of statis- 
tical compilations showing the trend of 
business in their particular line and have 
compiled statistics relating thereto, other 
industries have felt until recently that the 
compilation of such information was pry- 


ing into business sécrets. The gradual 
sweep of statistical data through all the 
important industries and its resulting 
usefulness to these industries has largely 
served to do away with this idea. As the 
individual reports are held strictly con- 
fidential and only the combined totals 
of all reporting firms distributed or pub- 
lished, while the~ investigations have 
been undertaken only at the request of 


at least a majority of the industry and 
the cooperation has been sought by the 
basis of advantage to the industry rather 
than on any desire of the Government 
for information, these fears have proved 
groundless and most firms throughout 
the country have joined in the demand 
for figures on their particular industry 


| if not already represented in some com- 


pilation. 


Executive Needs 
Picture of Business 


In addition to knowing the trend of 
one’s individual industry, the executive 
needs to have a picture of. business. in 
general, for many industries are greatly 
affected by conditions of general pros- 
perity. Many index numbers have been 
prepared to show the composite condi- 
tion of all industries by putting the fig- 
ures for each industry on a relative ba- 
sis and weighting them according to 
their importance. The Department of 
Commerce, through the Bureau of the 
Census, has compiled and published such 
indexes for production of both manu- 
factured goods and raw material, for 
commodity stocks and for unfilled orders. 

The relationship of these three in- 
dexes, as shown by curves on a graphic 
chart published in the “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business,” has proved of consider- 
able use to business men in ascertaining 
the present state of business. The Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
issues indexes on foreign trade, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on production and 
wholesale and retail trade, the Depart- 
ment of Labor on employment and 
wholesale and retail prices, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture on farm prices 
and agricultural exports. 

Quarterly statistics are compiled by 
the Census Bureau covering the follow- 
ing items: Glues of animal origin, edible 
gelatin, fats and oils, tobacco stocks, 
wheat and wheat-flour stocks, wool 
stocks, shipments of mining amd indus- 
trial locomotives and new orders of elec- 
trical manufacturers. 

Mothly statistics compiled by the Bu- 
reau of the Census comprise the fol- 
lowing items in the textile field: Con- 
sumption and stocks of cotton, activity 
of cotton spindles, cottonseed, cottonseed 
products, wool consumption, activity of 
wool machinery, men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing, work clothing, hosiery, knit under- 
wear and pyroxylin-coated textiles. 


_Monthly Statistics 


In Leather Field 


In the leather field monthly statictics 
are presented for total hides, skins and 
leather, sole, belting and harness leather, 
upper leather, sheepskins, bags, case, 
strap and upholstery leather, glove 
leather, leather gloves and mittens, and 
boots ‘and shoes. 


Among the metal products monthly 
statistics are furnished by the Burean 
of the Census on the following iron and 
steel products: Malleable castings, steel 
castings, steel barrels, steel furniture, 
fabricated structural steel, fabricated 
steel plate, and enameled sanitary ware. 
Machinery is represented by mechanical 
stockers, railroad locomotives, automo- 
biles, electric trucks and tractors, pumps 
and water systems, and water softeners. 
Miscellaneous metal products comprised 
in the monthly statistics include Babbitt 
metal, galvanized and sheet metal ware, 
plumbing fixtures and fire-extinguishing 
equipment. 

Among the clay products statistics are 
presented monthly on architectural terra 
cotta, floor and wall tile, and vitreous 
china plumbing fixtures. 

Other monthly figures collected by the 
Bureau of Census include wheat-flour’ 
production, boxboard, acetate of lime and. 
methanol, both crude and refined, and 
the compisite indexes of production, 
stocks and unfilled orders. 

During the ginning season there are 
issued semi-monthly figures on the gin- 
ning of cotton and a press summary of 
business statistics is isued every week. 
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Trade Practices 


| Output of Soft Coal 
Increased Slightly; 
Anthracite Declined 


Production of Beehive Coke 
During Week Ended Sep- 


tember 3 Decreased 
6,000 Tons. 


Production of bituminous coal during 
the week ended September 3 amounted 
to 9,761,000 net tons and production of 
anthracite in the same week totaled 1,- 
823,000 net tons, according to the weekly 
statement of production issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, on September 10. An increase 
was noted over the preceding weeks for 
soft coal. The statement, in full text, 
follows: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended September 3, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 9,761,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the pre- 


ceding week, this shows an increase of 
19,000 tons, or 0.2 per cent. 

Preliminary telegraphic reports, cour- 
teously furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, indicate that loadings 
on Monday, September 5—Labor Day— 
amounted to approximately 12,650 cars 
and on Tuesday, 30,128 cars. The above 
table shows the trend of daily loadings 
in the past five weeks. 

The total quantity of soft coal pro- 
duced during the calendar year 1927 to 
September. 3 (approximately 208 work- ° 
ing days) amounts to 356,475,000 net 
tons. 

The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended September 3 is 
estimated at 1,823,000 net_tons. Al- 
though this is less by 12.9 per cent 
than the revised estimate for the pre- 
ceding week, it is higher than the out- 
put in any other week since the end of 
May. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week ended September 3’ is 
estimated at 105,000 net tons: Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this is a decrease of 6,000 tons, 
or 5.4 per cent. 

The cumulative output during 1927 to 
September 3 amounts to 5,426,000 tons 
as against 8,234,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 





Hearing Arranged 
On Trade Complaint 


Charges Against Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company to Be: 
Investigated in Chicago. 


A complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company, of Chicago, 
will be the subject of a hearing in Chi- 
cago on September 12, it was announced 
by the Commission on September 10. 

T%e statement, in full text, follows: 

Misrepresentation of competitors is 
charged in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, of 
Chicago. A hearing in the case will 
be held in Chicago, Monday, Septem- 
ber 12. : 

The proceedings will take place at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon at Room 2243, 
Transportation building, 608 South Dear- 
born Street. William W. Sheppard, trial 
examiner, will preside. Richard P. White- 
ley, attorney, will represent the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Patent Is Infringed _ 
For Tungsten Device 


Decree Affirms Validity of 
Rights in Machine to Apply 
Filaments to Lamps. 


[Continued from Page 1,.] 
filament was to wind it over hooks sup- 
ported from a central glass stem. The 
hooks were inserted into buttons so that 
they radiated like spokes in a wheel. 
These hooks were made of fine wire and 
the number depended upon the size of 
the bulb and the resistance of the fila- 
ment used.” 

The court states that the tungsten 
filament now in common use permits of 
a reduction in the number of supports. 
| The insertion of the hooks in a button 
in a spider or spoke-like arrangement 
was done at first by hand. 

Fagan Device Efficient. 

It was found that Fagan patent pro- 
vides a satisfactory method in a mae 
chine for putting the several hooks form- 
ing the spider around the cane simul- 
taneously, the button upon which the 
hooks are placed “having been previously 
formed in the same machine. The court 
comments: 

“It seems that Fagan, although he was 
not a pioneer in the art of fusing wire 
into glass, still made a useful discovery 
in fixing his wires transversely into the 
fused glass, and that his machine was 
far more than an aggregate of the old 
hand process. It was a useful invention 
which entitled him to liberal treatment:” 

Concerning the hand-driven machine 
of the Frech and Fagan-patent, the court 
says: 

“The anchor wires are inserted succese 
sively upon the glass button, which was 
previously formed. None of the prior 
| art patent references anticipated this. 
methad of inserting anchor wires,” 

The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of Sep- 

tember 13, 
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Old State Does Not Lose Its Status in Courts 
_. by Refusal of Recognition to New Social- 
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ec GEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY, 
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\PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, (DEFENDANT BE- 
Lom,) Vv. THE STATE OF Russia, DE- 
FENDANT IN ERROR, (PLAINTIFF BE- 
tow.) ACTION No. 1 AND ACTION No. 
: 2. Docket Nos. 318 AND 319. CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
The privilege to maintain an action for 
‘a breach of contract of carriage became 
the property of the State of Russia on 


* 


tear July 30, 1916. The Government at that 


. 


ee 


time was the Imperial Government. On 

July 5, 1917, the provisional Russian Gov- 

ernment was recognized by the United 

States as the successor to the Russian 
». Imperial Government. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has not been recognized by this 
country. 

This suit was begun on July 23, 1918, 
-by the representative of the provisional 
_. Government. After his retirement the 
.,.Property of that Government was con- 

sidered by the Department of State to 

..vest in the financial attache of the provi- 
sional Government. 

The court held in this case, Action No. 
1, that the financial attache of the pro- 
visional Government was entitled to con- 
‘tinue the action. Recovery was allowed. 

Action No. 2 was brought under the 
same circumstances. Recovery there was 
sought for negligence due to a fire, re- 
sulting in the destruction of the plain- 
tiff’s property. The court examined the 
errors assigned and found no prejudicial 
ruling and acordingly affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court for the plaintiff. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinions in these 
two actions follows: 

In Error to the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Action by the State of Russia against 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
for breach of contract of corriage. 
Judgment for plaintiff. Defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

Hornblower, Miller & Garrison, of 
York City (Charles A. Boston, of New 
York City, George S. Hobart, of Newark 


=" N. J., and Nash Rockwood, of New York 


City, of counsel), for plaintiff in error. 


- Coudert Bros., of New York City 


‘(Frederick R. Coudert and Hartwell 


Cabell, both of New York City, of coun- 

sel), for defendant in error. 

Judgment Was Given 

For Loss of Explosives 
MANTON, Circuit Judge. The de- 

fendant in error has recovered a judg- 


<« Ment against the plaintiff in error for 


loss of explosives and ammunition while 
in transit from the United States to 
- Russia and while in its possession as 
carrier in its freight yards at Jersey 


“* City, N. J. 


bho 


ner 


"these cars was brought 215 


— «+ om ee 


The loss is due to fire and explosion 
« occurring July 30, 1916, and it is ad- 
mitted that the fire was incendiary in 
its origin. a 
The action by the defendant in error 
was instituted by the Russian govern- 
ment, and after the deposition of the 
then government of Russia, pursuant to 
an order granted, the action was con- 
tinued in the name of the state of 
Russia. 
Eight carloads of high explosives 
; Were on the same railroad siding, and, 
separated by a single car, on the same 
siding were seven cars of benzol and 
wetnitrocellulose; on an adjoining track 
were seven cars of ammunition of 
cannon. In the same vicinity were 
eight cars of ammunition of cannon, 
two cars of combination fuses, and an- 
other car of benzol. 

A fire stated in a car of ammunition 
prior to the first explosion, which ocur- 
red on a barge in the North River, which 
barge was also loaded with explosives, 
and then another explosion occurred in 
a car in the terminal. The barge was 
owned and. operated by the Johnson 
Lighterage Company. After the fire 
started, no one, because of fear of the 
result that might follow from the ex- 
plosive materials, attempted to put out 
the fire. 

Neither the railroad men, private de- 

.tectives, nor the city firemen attempt- 

ed to apply water or otherwise combat 
'-the fire, with one exception, a crew of 

railroad men, who succeeded in remov- 

ing some cars to a place of safety. Some 
‘Jost their lives in this act. 


" The railroad company failed to main- | 


tain a locomotive at Black Tom Termin- 
al, and the engine used in removing 
miles from 

Communipaw yards. At the time there 
,was in force regulation No. 1906, which 
}; provided that in case of fire, to protect 
*' cars marked by placards “Inflammable,” 
‘| they should be quickly isolated. But 
;, im any case the explosions occurred be- 
'' fore the engines arrived. Liability was 
7 imposed below because of the breach of 
': the railroad’s obligation as a common 


i carrier, as supplemented by the Car- 


1} 20 F. (2d) 


_- 


-_—— -* 


—s 


re 


mack Amendment (Comp. St. Section 
* 8604a), under the terms of the bills of 
: lading issued. 
‘| Companion Case Based 
' On Theory of Negligence 

There is a companion case (C. C. A.) 

, referred to as action 

No. 2, but which is hased upon the theory 
, of negligence, which was tried at the 

same time. The trial of this action was 
}{ suspended, and action No. 2 was begun 
and concluded before the same judge, 
but a different jury. It involved the de- 

struction of war materials, aluminum, 
' and other property in a nearby ware- 
house. 

The parties in writing stipulated that 

‘ the specific findings, answering two 
| questions propounded to the jury in ac- 
} tion No. 2, might be used as facts in 
' action No. 1. The jury found that the 
fire originated in the railroad terminal 


ist Federated Republic. 


and the first explosion occurred’ on the 
barge Johnson No. 17. It also found, 
in action No. 2, that the railroad com- 


pany’s sole negligence was the proximate 
cause of the loss of the aluminum in 
the warehouse. 

At the outset the railroad company at- 
tacks the right of the defendant in error 
to maintain the suit, and to do so in 
the courts of the United States. The 
right to recover damages for breach of 
this carrier’s obligation became the 
property of the state of Russia on July 
30, 1916, when the loss occurred. 
government was then the Russian Im- 
perial Government. The right of a for- 
eign government to sue is now well rec- 
ognized. Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 
246 U. S. 297, 38 S. Ct. 309, 62 L. Ed. 
726; The Sapphire, 78 U. S. (11 Wall.) 
164, 20 L. Ed. 127. 

It is equally a settled rule of law that 
the foreign relations of our Government 
are committed by the Constitution to the 


our Government, and what is done by 
such departments is not subject to judi- 
cial inquiry or decision. In re Cooper, 
143 U. S. 472, 12 S. Ct. 453, 36 L. Ed. 
232; Williams v. Suffolk Ins. Co., 13 Pet. 


Palmer, 3 Wheat. 610, 4 L. Ed. 471; The 
Penza (D. C.) 277 F. 91. 


Recognition of Government 


Is Not a Judicial Question 
Who may be the sovereign de jure or 


question; not judicial. 
Leather Co., supra; 


Oetjen v. Central 
Jones v. United 


L. Ed. 691. 
The state is a community or assem- 
blage of men, and the government the 


in international relations. State of 
Texas v. White, 7 Wall. 700, 19 L. Ed. 
227; Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 5 Pet. 





Law, vol. 1, pp. 62, 82, 102, 192. 
foreign state is the true or real owner 


of its property, and the agency the repre- | 


sentative of the national sovereignty. 
The Sapphire, supra; The Rogdai (D. C.) 
278 F. 294. 

On July 5, 1917, Mr. Boris Bakhemeteff 
was recognized by our State Depart- 
ment as the accredited representative of 
the Russian Government—the provisional 
Russian Government—as successor to 
the Imperial Russian Government. He 
continued as such until July 30, 1922. At 
that date he retired, and the custody of 
the property of the Russian Government, 
for which Bakhemeteff was responsible, 
was recognized by the State Department 
to vest in Mr. Ughet, the financial at- 
tache of the Russian Embassy. The 


Soviet Government, which later secured | 


control of the Russian Government, was 
never recognized by our State Depart- 
ment, and ever since the 
status with our Government was never 
altered by the termination of the am- 
bassador’s duties. 

Therefore the provisional Russian Gov- 
ernment is the last that has been recog- 
nized, and after its ambassador retired 
its property was considered by the State 


Department to vest in its financial at- | 


tache. Prior to his retirement, and while 
the accredited ambassador, Mr. Bak- 


sidered, which were commenced July 23, 
1918. “ 


Judicially ‘Recognize That 


State of Russia Survives 

Various preliminary attacks by mo- 
made, and the District Court has in each 
instance properly denied them, recogniz- 


has been no change recognized in the 


political branches of our Government. 

Mr. Ughet, by the State Department’s 
determination, is entitled to the custody 
in the United States of the property of 
Russia, and as part of that duty he was 
authorized to continue the suits for the 
state of Russia. This duty became 
obvious. 

It became important to avoid efforts to 
destroy the right of action as a basis 
of keeping its property, when 
tions to dismiss where made and de- 
lays occurred which would give rise to 
the bar of limitation to sue. 

The question of Mr. Ughet’s power 
under his agency is generally important, 


plaintiff in the action to the state of 
Russia in substitution of the Imperial 
Russian Government. We must 
cially recognize that the state of Russia 
survives. 


nize the agency once accredited and 
started by an unquestioned agency. The 
attorneys and the agency thus employed 
were obliged to continue until some 
other government was recognized. 

It has been recognized that diplomatic 
agents of one state, while in another, 
may commence and maintain actions on 


ognized as such. Republic of Mexico v. 
De Arangoiz, 12 N. Y. Super. Ct. 643. 


is dependent entirely upon the political 
fact of the recognition by the political 
department of the government. The 
courts may~not independently make in- 
quiry as to who should or should not be 
recognized. 

The argument of the plaintiff in er- 
ror is directed entirely toward the court 
making its own investigation, in expec- 





tation that there would be some other 
| government found, either de facto or 


The | 


executive and legislative departments of | 





420, 10 L. Ed. 226; United States v. | 


| of the state itself. 
States, 187 U. S. 212, 11 S. Ct. 80, 34| ee ae ee 


6S “| : | ognition 
political agency through which it acts | 


diplomatic | 





hemeteff authorized the suits here con- | Ser Sev. 


| Plaintiff Is Protected 


tions to dismiss the complaint have been | through the agency vested in Mr. Ughet, 


| and the plaintiff in error will be pro- 


digs tected as against ssibl 
ing the principles of law referred to and | . oe mae Dawe 


their application to the fact that there | 


government or agency for Russia by the | 


| guidance herein. 
| tofore passed on the question of liability 
| of the plaintiff in error (Lehigh Valley 
| R. Co. v. Allied Machinery Co. [C. C. A.] 
| 271 F. 900; Lehigh Valley R. Co. v: 


mo- | Lysaght [C. C. A.] 271 F. 906), and we 


because of the change in name of the | 





| ery Co., supra). 


judi- | 
| their 


| charge the question whether 
Abatement of the action or a dismissal | 


could only be sustained by reason of the | 
nonexistence of the state, or the action | 
of our government to no longer recog- | 


never revoked. The action was properly 


behalf of their state while they are rec- !| 


Proof of the agency or of the diplomat | 





Munitions 


de jure. This we may not do. 
v. Chambers, 14 How. 38, 14 L. Ed. 316; 


Agency of Canadian Car Co. v. American 
Can Co. (C. C. A.) 258 F. 363, 6 A. L. 
R. 1182; Russian Socialist Federated Re- 
public v. Cibrario, 286 N. ¥. 255, 1389 N. 
E. 259. If it be a fact that there is a 
Russian Socialist Federated, Republic 
now in charge of the government of Rus- 
sia, it would bring no different result 
here. 

Where there is & change of govern- 
ment, foreign states must of necessity 
judge for themselves whether they will 
continue their accustomed diplomatic re- 
lations with the prince whom they choose 
to regard as the legitimate sovereign. 
Wheaton on International Law, p. 332. 
It matters little whether the recdgnized 
state cooperates in it or not. Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, vol. 1, p. 73. 

It is for the executive and legislative 
departments to say in what relations 
any other country stands toward it. 
Courts of justice cannot make the de- 
cision. Agency of Canadian Car Co. v. 
American Can Co., supra; Moore’s In- 
ternational Law, vol. 1, p. 63. Nor does 


the personal withdrawal of an ambas- | 
| sador affect the relations with the gov- 


ernment. Hyde, International Law, vol. 
1, p. 731; Moore’s Digest of International 
Law, vol. 4, p. 439. 

And, unles8 the political department 
of our government has decided other- 
wise, the judiciary recognizes the con- 


| dition of things with respect to another 


country which once existed, and is still 
subsisting because of no other recogni- 
tion. Phillips v. Payne, 92 U. S. 130, 23 
L. Ed. 649; The Ambrose Light (D. 
C.) 25 F. 412. 

“Changes in the government or the 
internal polity of a state do not as a rule 
affect its position in international law. 
A monarchy may be transformed into a 
republic, or a republic into a monarchy; 
absolute principles may be substituted 
for constitutional, or the reverse; but, 


though the government changes, the na- | 
| tion remains, with rights and obligations 


unimpaired.” Moore, Digest Interna- 


‘ F ~by! | ti 1 Law, vol. 1, p. 249. 
de facto of a territory is not a political | _ 7 P 


The granting or refusal of recognition 
has nothing to do with the recognition 
If a foreign state 
refuses the recognition of a change in 
the form of government of an old state, 
this latter does not thereby lost its rec- 
as an international person. 
Oppenheim, International Law, p. 120; 
Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. 
1, p. 298. 


52, 8 L. Ed. 25; Foulke, International | State Said to Survive 


The | 


Form of Its Government 

The suit did not abate by the change 
in the form of government in Russia; 
the state is perpetual, and survives the 
form of its government. The Sapphire, 
supra. The recognized government may 
carry on the suit, at least until the new 
government becomes accredited ‘here by 
recognition. 

The argument that the plaintiff in 
error may at some future time, if the 
Soviet regime is recognized by our gov- 
ernment, be compelled to pay again what 
it is obliged to pay now, is fallacious. 
It is only the acts performed in its own 
territory that can be validated by the 
retroactive effect of recognition.- Acts 
therefore performed outside its own ter- 
ritory cannot be validated by recognition. 

The former are illustrated in Under- 
hill v. Hernandez, 168 U. S. 250,.18 S. 
Ct. 83, 42 L. d. 456, where the acts 
in qwWstion here performed in Vene- 
zuela; Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 
supra, and Ricaud v. American Metal 


| Co., 246 U. S. 304, 38 S. Ct. 312, 62 L. 
| Ed. 733, where there were acts of con- 


fiscation in Mexico; and the English case 
of Luther v. Sagor [1921] 3 K. B. 532, 
acts performed in Russia. 

The latter are illustrated by Kennett 
v. Chambers, supra; U. S..v. Trumbull 
(D. C.)~ 48 F. 99; Agency of Canadian 
American Can Co., supra. 


Against Future Claims 

Following these principles, we agree 
with the contention of the defendant in 
error that the State of Russia, as a 
plaintiff, may continue the prosecution 


claims of a subsequent recognized gov- 
ernment of Russia, if payment be made 
as directed in this judgment. 

In this action a verdict was directed 
by the court for the defendant in error 


| for damages and interest after the jury 


made answer to the quetsions pro- 


| pounded in action No. 2, and after the 


facts thus found were considered for 


This court has here- 


there held that the proof, much of which 
is repeated here, required the question 
of negligence of the railroad company in 


the care of the property entrusted to | 


it as carrier be submitted ‘to the jury 
(Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. Allied Machin- 
At 271 F. 903, we said: 

“The case was plainly one for the 
jury, and the trial court submitted to 
consideration in a full and fair 
the de- 
fendant exercised due care, having in 
view the size and character of the ter- 
minal and the storage in the yard of 
cars loaded with explosives and the gen- 
eral apprehension of incendiarism from 
German sympathizers, the sufficiency of 


| the fire equipment, as to the number of 


hydrants, amount of hose, proper num- 
ber of watchmen, and whether its em- 
ployes had seasonably discovered the 
fire, and had exercised proper care to 
extinguish it, or to reduce the extent of 
its effect, or whether, if it had not failed 
in one or more of thes duties, the loss 
might have been prevented. If so, the 
damage was ‘caused by’ the railroad 
company within the meaning of the Car- 
mack Amendment.” 

See, also, same ruling by New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals, New Jer- 
sey Fidelity & Plate Glass Ins. Co. v. 
Lehigh Valley R. Co., 92 N. J. Law, 467 


| 105 A. 206, certiorari denied 249 U. S. 


600, 39 8. Ct. 258,.63 L. E. 796. 

The railroad company now contends 
that the acts of Congress, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations for 
the transportation of explosives (Federal 


Kennett 


~ 


% 


Explosives Law, Criminal Code, sections 
233, 235 [Comp. St. sections 10403, 
10405], and the Carmack Amendment of 
the Interstate’ Commerce Act (Comp. St. 
section 8604a), constitute the sole meas- 
ure of liability of common carriers as to 
explosives in thei& possession in inter- 
state commerce, and it argues that the 
loss of such property may not be com- 
pensated for, unless it be shown to be 
due to a breach or disregard of some 
Federal law, or regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, adopted 
under the authority conferred upon the 
Commisison by section 8563, Comp. Stat. 
1913. F 


Supreme Court Ruling 


Against Railroad Company 
But the Supreme Court has ruled oth- 
erwise. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas P&ific R. Co. v. Rankin, 241 U. S. 
325, 36 S. Ct. 555, 60 L. Ed. 1022, L. R. 
A. 1917A, 265; Adams Express Co. v. 
Croninger, 226 U. S. 491, 33 S. Ct. 148, 
57 L. Ed. 314, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 257. 


In these cases it was clearly pointed | 
out that the Federal laws or the Com- | 


merce Act (Comp. St. section 8563 et 
seq.) cannot change the common-law 
rule theretofore approved in respect to 
a carrier’s liability for a loss occurring 
on its own line. The common-law prin- 
ciple imposes liability on the carrier and 
makes the carrier an insurer, and is jus- 
tified in the principles announced in Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. Co. v. Collins 
Produce Co., 249 U. S, 186, 39 S. Ct. 189, 
| 63 L. Ed. 552; Railroad Co. v. Lockwood, 
17 Wall. 357, 21 L. Ed. 627; Bank of 
} Kentucky v. Express Co., 93 U. S. 174, 
23 L. Ed. 872. 

There 
| this yard was 4,900 feet long and 600 
|"feet wide. 


5 


of fire, and when the fire was discov- 
ered in one of its cars it was necessary 
to bring engines from a distance of 24% 
miles. By the time these engines arrived 
the fire had spread, so that a number 
| of the cars containing T N T, other ex- 
plosives, and inflammables were on fire. 
| This was in direct violation of the regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Sections 1650 and 1906. 


| itself from its faults as carrier in fail- 
| ing to deliver. 


of God was presetned to us before and 
rejected in Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. Al- 
lied Machinery Co., supra. Nor was the 
question one for the jury, in view of the 
| proofs and its obligation as a carrier. 

| Error is asisgned to the court’s grant- 
ing an amendment to the complaint. The 
complaint originally 
causes of action. 


First Three Refer 


To Loss of T. N. T. 

Of these the first three referred to 
the destruction of T. N. T. The first 
bases the right of recovery upon the 
common-law liability of a carrier; the 
second alleges negligence on the part. 
of the carrier as the proximate .cause 
of the loss; and the third places the 
loss on the failure of the cartier to 
transport and ecare for the T. N. T. 
while in its possession in accordance with 
a statutory and Interstate Commerce 
Commission regylation. The motion was 
granted, without objection, to strike out 
the two causes of action, leaving the 
first, which rested responsibility upon 





contained seven 


the common-law liability of the defend- | 


ant.as carrier. The fourth and fifth 
causes of action related to the barbed 
wire shipment, and contained an alle- 
gation of negligence on the part of the 
carrier, and also allegations of the com- 
mon-law liability of the carrier because 
of contractual relations. The fifth cause 
of action was stricken out without ob- 
| jection. The sixth cause of action is 
; not here brought in question, but an 
| amendment was permitted on the fourth 
and sixth causes of action over the ob- 
jection of the defendant. This amend- 
ment struck out allegations of negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant in 
transporting, caring for, and protecting 
the barbed wire while in its care, cus- 
tody,, and control. 

The defendant in error contends that 
the language struck out was redundant 
and inadvertent, in view of the fact that 

| the fifth and seventh causes of action 

were intended to be based upon she 
| negligence of the carrier, and it insists 
| that the fourth and sixth causes of 
action, without the language struck out, 
; contain averments necessary to charge 
the defendant as a common carrier. The 
argument of the plaintiff in error is that 
the omission of the language struck out 
changed the cause of action from one 
based upon negligence to one based upon 
the common-law liability of the carrier, 
and that at the time the motion to 
strike out was granted the right to sue 
on a common-law contract liability 
against the carrier was barred by the 
statute of limitations. But the amend- 
ment in effect eliminated the claim of 
negligence in the fourth and fifth causes 
of action, and rested liability on the car- 
rier’s failure to deliver the shipment 
after having received it. It did not 
change the cause of action. Failure to 
deliver rendered the carrier liable, with- 
| out regard to negligence, under these 
circumstances. 


Theory of Cause 
Of Action Unchanged 


- The defendant in error did not in any 
way change the theory of the cause of 
action, as Was the’ fact in the cases re- 
lied upon by the plaintiff in error. United 
States v. Dalcour, 203 U. S. 408, 27 S. 
Ct. 58, 51 L. Ed. 248; Union Pacific Rail- 
| way v. Wyler, 158 U. S. 285,15 S. Ct. 
877, 39 L. Ed. 983. 
cases the pleading 





In each of these 
was sought’ to be 


changed, so as to impose liability on a- 


common-law liability. An amendment 
that introduces no news or different 
cause of action, or sets up no different 
state of facts as the ground of action, is 
properly granted and presents no error. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway v. Renn, 241 
U. S. 290, 36 S. Ct. 567, 60 L. Ed. 1006. 
Its was sufficient for the purpose of the 
defendant in error to prove the owner- 
| ship of the goods, and that they had 
been delivered to the carrier in good con- 
dition, and upon proof of the failure to 
deliver. in the absence of a loss shown to 


| 
' 
| statutory obligation rather than the 
! 
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There were no locomotives | 
in this yard for moving cars in the event | 


The railroad company has not excused | Reiss, 183 U. S. 621, 22 S. Ct, 253, 46 L. 


The claim that the catas- | 


| trophe and loss may be excused as an act Ins. Co., 129 U. S. 441, 9 S. Ct. 469, 32 L. 
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Alien Rights 


be due to an act of God, or one of the 
other exceptions of the carrier’s liability, 
recovery may be had without proof of the 
carrier’s negligence, 

Bills of lading given for 11 cars of 
T N T had thereon, by a rubber stamp, 
“Shipper’s load and ceunt, charges guar- 
anteed, owner’s risk.” It is argued that 
the use of the words “owner’s risk” 
makes a special contract, whereby the 
carrier is exempted from all liability ex- 
cept for its megligence. However, the 
record discloses that the T N T was 
loaded at Bardale, Wis., in carload lots, 
by the shipper, and sealed by it. The 
carrier had no knowledge of the con- 
tents or the amount of each car, except 
as it was disclosed by the bill of lading 
made out by the shipper. The carrier 


| was liable to the shipper only for that 
| disclosed on the bill of lading, regardless 
| of the contents of the car. 


In order to 
relieve itself of this liability, the carrier 
required that the bill of lading be 
stamped to show that it was the ship- 
per’s load afid count, and as such it was 
accepted at the owner’s risk...The phrase 
“shipper’s load and count” alone would 
mean nothing in relieving the carrier 
from liability, and therefore the words 
“owner’s risk” were appropriate. 

Prior to the Act of August 29, 1916, 39 
Stat. 541, the conclusiveness of the bill 
of lading as to contents and quantity 
made it necessary for the carrier, in or- 
der to protect itself, to require some 
specified exemption, and an indorsement 
such as is made here accomplished that 
result. The convenience of the shipper 


; Was accommodated by permitting the 
is undisputed testimony that | 


loading and counting at its factory, and 
avoided the necessity of a count at the 
station of the carrier where the carrier’s 
agent might make the count and vouch 
for the kill of lading ag issued. 


“Owner’s Risk’? Phrase. Does 
Not Change Responsibility 


Nor does the use of the words “owner’s 
risk” change the responsibility of the 
railroad company from that of a common 
carrier to that of a bailee for hire. Asa 
special contract it imposed no considera- 
tion therefore, nor is it reasonable or 
fair. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. v. 


Ed. 358; Liverpool Steam Co. v. Phenix 


Ed. 788. A mere agreement to transport 
goods furnishes no consideration for a 
stipulation for less than common-law 
liability. There must be some specific 
consideration, as reduced rates, the per- 
formance of a duty other than that of a 
common carrier. Cincinnati, etc., R. Co. 
v. Rankin, supra. 

Such an exemption at least, as to dam- 
ages, was unlawful after the Act of 
March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1197 (Comp. St. 
Section 8604a). By its terms any “limi- 
tation of liability or limiation of the 
amount of recovery” by any such limita- 
tion without respect to ‘the means or 
forms in which it sought to be made is 
unlawful and void. The bill of lading 
was issued here July 19, 1916. The court 
below properly ruled that the use of the 
phrase “owner’s risk” applied to the 
shipper’s load and count. 

Each of the two bills of lading cover- 
ing the transportation of TNT describes 
the shipment of 4,000 cases of high ex- 
plosives, followed by an itemized state- 
ment of the lot number and initials of 
the numbers of the car in which each lot 
had been loded. This informed the rail- 
road company in writing that these cars 
delivered to it for transportation had 500 
‘cases of high explsoives, and the plac- 
ards recognized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showi g the contents 
to be explosives, were affixed to the out- 
sile of eachcar. . 

This fully complied with section 7 of 
the bill of lading, requiring a full dis- 
closure to the carrier of the nature, 
danger, and explosive qualities of these 
goods. There was nothing to submit to 
the jury as to the failure to give notice 
to the carrier of the contents of the cars, 
for all precautionary regulations were 
carried out with due care. 

Error is assigned for failure to sub- 
mit to the jury the question of whether 
or not the notice of arrival had been duly 
sent or given, and that the explosion oc- 
cured more than 48 hours after such 
notice. But there was no evidence to 
support the specific notice required by 
the bill of lading. Notice was mailed as 
to one car at 5:40 p. m. on July 27, and 
as to the remaining 15 cars of the ship- 
ment at 6:05 on July 28, and as to eight 
cars a written notice was sent by mes- 
senger July 28 at 5 p.m. July 29 was a 
Saturday, and the loss occurred on the 
night of July 29-30. Section 1 of the bill 
of lading excludes legal holidays. 

In computing the 48 hours, Saturday 
afternoon by practice should be regarded 
as a holiday. The court so held, stating 
that Saturday for business purpose is an 
actual holiday within the meaning of the 
bill of lading. The purpose of the provi- 
sion of the bill of lading is to give the 
consignee two full worki. + days in which 
to take delivery. Louisville v. Savings 
Bank, 104 U. S. 469, 26 L. Ed. 1775; 
Tweedie Trading Co. v. Pitch Pine Co. 
(D. C.) 156 F. 88. 


Claim Not Filed at 
Point of Delivery 


It is argued that a claim was not filed 


at th> point of delivery, or at the point | 
of origin, or within four months after | 
delivery or time for delivery had elapsed. | 
the railroad | 
company’s agent for New York Harbor. | 
on its letter head, wrote the agent of | 
defendant in error advising him of the | 


On September 11, 1916, 


disastrous fire and explosion and giving 


a list of the cars for which recovery is | 
sought here, as having been destroyed. | 
In that letter he advised the defendant | 
in error to file its claim with the freight | 
claim agent of the plaintiff in error at | 


Philadelphia, giving the name ad ad- 
dress. 

Another letter was written by the 
same agent, addressed to the representa- 
tive of the defendant in error, with re- 
spect to the wire and steel which also 
had been list. The claim was _ subse- 
quently filed, in accordance with the 
instructions in these letters, with the 
Philadelphia freight claim agent. 
now argued that, pursuant to the bill 
of lading, it was required to file the 


claim at the point of delivery or at the | 


point at which the shipment originated. 
These letters estop the railroad com- 
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| Freight Claims 


Common Carrier Held to Be Liable 
For Loss of Explosives Due to Fire 


Shipments in Transit From United States to 
Russia Destroyed While in Possession 
of Railroad at Freight Yards. 


pany, because they misled the consignee. 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama R. Co. v. 
Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, 36 S. Ct. 
541, L. Ed. 948. 

The carrier having reported the loss 
to the consignee, and instructed the filing 
of the claim with the Philadelphia gen- 
eral freight claim agent, the require- 
ments of the terms of the bill of lading 
were fulfilled. The carrier had knowl- 
edge of the loss, and was advised by the 
owner that it asserted a claim for the 
loss within the prescribed four months’ 
period of the bill of lading. 

The court below ruled that the John- 
son Lighterage Company, which con- 
veyed the explosives to the terminal of 
the plaintiff in error was an independent 
contractor. 

Also that ‘he was an independent/con- 
tractor, and that, if the defendant in er- 
ror employed it to do the lightering of 
these goods, it was not responsible for 
its acts or omissions, However, the 
plaintiff in error argues that it may ¢s- 
cape responsibility because of the in- 
competency of the Johnson Company to 
do the work; second, that it was ‘negli- 
gent in loading T N T and detonators on 
the Johnson No. 17, and that such load- 
ing was authorized and approved by 
the defendant in error; third, that it had 
failed to obtain a permit in compliance 
with the Jersey City ordinance for the 
storage and transportation of explosives, 
and that therefore the contract with 
the defendant in error was unlawful, and 
it is argued that, since the Johnson Com- 
pany was acting as agent for the de- 
fendant in error, it is responsible for 
the acts of this independent contractor; 
and, fourth, that loading the T N T and 
detonators on the same barge consti- 
tuted a common nuisance, for which the 
defendant in error was responsible. 


Skilled Employes 


Handled Explosives 

As to the first of these, it is shown 
without contradiction that the Johnson 
Literage Company had performed this 
class of service for years, employing ex- 
perienced men in handling explosives, 
and in no way is evidence offered .to 
show that they were incompetent for 
the work they undertook. Competent 
stevedores were employed to do the load- 
ing and unloading. The detonators were 
made by the General Electric Company 
under a contract which provided for de- 
livery alongside ship. They were being 
transported by the Johnson Company to 
a Russian ship lying in the harbor, not 
by reason of a contract between the Rus- 
sian Government and it, but under a sep- 
arate contract between the General 
Electric Company and the Literage Com- 
pany. 

The court below properly ruled that 
the Johnson Literage Company was an 
independent contractor, and, even if neg- 
ligent or guilty of a nuisance, the de- 
fendant in error was not responsible for 
such acts. The failure to obtain the li- 
cense required by the Jersey City ordi- 
nance was not a fault of the defendant 
in error, and is not a defense to an ac- 
tion by it. St. Paul Water Co. v- Ware, 
16 Wall. 566, 21 L. Ed. 485; Actiesselska- 
bet Ingrid v. Central R. Co. of New Jer- 
sey (C. C. A.) 216 F. 72, L. R. A. 1916B, 
716; Smith v. New York Central, 164 
N. Y. 491, 58 N. E. 655. 

A detective agency, employed by the 
fiscal agent of the defendant in error, 
had on the premises on the night of the 
fire men actively engaged in. watching 
the property of the defendant in error, as 
well as that of other governments whose 
ammunition was also in cars at the rail- 
road terminal. It is now urged that 
these detectives were negligent or at 
fault in failing to discover the fire, and 
in not in some way putting it out, and 
that is chargeable against the defendant 
in error. 

There is no evidence that the defendant 
in error authorized the employment of 
these detectives, or that they were under 
the instruction or direction of the de- 
fendant in error, as held below. The 
railroad company was liable as a Com- 


| mon carrier, unless it is made to appear 


that defendant in error in some way 
contributed to the causation of the in- 
juxy. No obligation, contractual or other- 


wise, rested upon defendant in error to 
gicaetnpamiess ia ceesieienaacemeenanees 





watch its property while in the posses- 
sion of the plaintiff in error. 

No doctrine of contributory negligence 
is applicable to the facts here. There 
was no issue for the jury. The carrier’s 
obligation was not asserted or based 
upon negligence. The burden was upon 
the carrier to prove that the loss or 
damage arose solely from one or more 
of the excepted causes, and it is of no 
avail to it to show that the shipper was 
in any way negligent, if the loss or dam- 
age would not have occurred, except for 
the concurring fault of the carrier. Rail-> 
road Co. v. Collins, supra; Amerjcan 
Railway Express Co. v. Ewing (C C.‘A.), 
292 F. 335; Northwestern Marble Co. v.° 
Williams, 128 Minn. 514 151 N. W. 419, 
L. R. A. 1915D, 1077. 

It is now contended that, if there was 
error in the finding in action No. 2, where 
the jury found plaintiff in error guilty of 
negligence, such finding should be set 
aside, and, if set aside, there is no legal 
basis for the judgment in action No. 1, 
and that therefore this judgment must 
be set aside. 

During the latter part of the trial of 
action No. 1 the plaintiff in error as- 
serted a counterclaim against the de- 
fendant in error. The basis of this was 
that the Johnson Company was negli- 
gent in loading detonators and T N T 
on the same barge, and that this could 
be imputed to the defendant in error by 
proof of a custom on Johnson’s part, or 
actual knowledge of the defendant in 
error of the fact of so loading the barge. 
The parties stipulated that the testimony 
on the subject in the second action, as 
well as the findings of the jury in that 
case, might be considered as having been 
taken and made in this action No. 1. 


Neglect Fixed as Cause 
Of Loss of Aluminum 


On the trial of action No. 2, records 
were received and evidence adduced as to 
the acts of the Johnson Company for the 
consideration of that jury. 

If found the plaintiff in error negli- . 
gent, and that its negiigence was the 
sole proximate cause of the destruction 
of the aluminum stored in a warehouse 
on the night of the fixe. It found 1cr 
the railroad company on the other issues 
of the destruction of other properiy 
there involved. 

The court ruled ee the plaintiff in 
error was not responsible for bringing 
the TNT and detonators together on the 
barge, and that if there be fault in so 
doing it was the responsibility of an in- 
dependent contractor, the Johnson Com- 
pany. 

The question of the negligence of the 
railroad company was. not material in 
action No. 1, and, if any error has been 
committed in action No. 2 as to charg- 
ing or refusing to charge the jury on 
the question of negligence, it is imma- 
terial, in so far as the questions involved 
in action No. 1 are concerned. 

We defer consideration of the ques- 
tions of alleged errors committed in the 
course of that trial for the opinion in 
that action. 

But it is urged that it was error, under 
the_terms of the stipulation, to transfer 
the special findings of the jury in action 
No. 2 into action No. 1, and in directing 
a verdict for the defendant in error in 
action No. 1. 

Two questions submitted to the jury in 
action No. 2 were: ! 

First, did the fire originate on the 
land of the plaintiff in error or on John- 
son barge No. 17? 

’ Second, did the first explosion occur on 
the land of the plaintiff in error, or on 
barge Johnson No. 17? 

The jury having answered the > 
tions that the first explosion occurre® on 
the barge, but the fire first on the rail- 
road company‘s land, these other ques- 
tions were addressed to it: * 

First, was the defendant in error 
guilty of Breating a nuisance in connec- 
tion with the Johnson No. 17 being at 
that place with detonators and TNT on 
the same barge? 

And, second, was the defendant in er- 
ror guilty of negligence, contributing to 
the damage, because of that situation? 

To be continued in the issue of 

September 13. 
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Patents 


Registration of Mark 
‘To-to’ on Cosmetics 


Is Refused Applicant 


Notation Is Found Likely to 
Be Confused With That of 
*Poro”’ Used on Same 


Class of Goods. 


ANNIE M. MALONE Vv. RicHarp E. NICH- 
OLAS; OPPOSITION No. 6798; CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

Hair dressing preparations and cos- 
metics were held to be of the same de- 
scriptive properties. 


| 


Rippey and Kingsland for Annie M. | 


Malone. Howard § 
E. Nicholas. 

The full text of the opinion rendered 
by the First Assistant Commissioner of 

atents Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Richard E. Nich- 
olas, of the decision of the examiner of 
trade mark interferences sustaining the 
opposition filed by Annie M. Malone and 
holding that Nicholas is not entitled.to 
Yegister the trade mark shown in his 
application. 

The mark sought to be registered con- 
sists of the notation “To-To” as applied 
to vanishing cream, cold cream, and 
other specified toilet articles. 


Opposer Had Adopted “Poro.” 

The opposition is based on the ground 
that prior to any use by the applicant of 
his mark, the opposer had adopted and 
used the notation “Poro” as a trade mark 
for preparations for treating the hair 
and for hairdressing, and subsequently | 
extended the use of this mark to various 


. Neiman for Richard | 


i court was wrong in 


other commodities and articles of mer- | 


chandise in the class of cosmetics. 

Both parties have taken testimony and 
opposer has established that she used 
her mark on hairdressings and prepara- 
tions for the treatment of the hair con- 
tinuously from a date long prior to any 
used claimed by applicant. 

The preparations for treating the hair 
and for hairdressing which the opposer 
originally sold are deemed to be of the 
same descriptive properties as the goods 
sold by the applicant. While no- in- 
tended specifically for the same use, they 
are of the same general class and are 
purchased by the same general class of 
customers. 

It is thought to be obvious that, if the 
marks are deceptively similar, one who 
is accustomed to buying the original 
goods of the opposer would be led to 
believe that applicant’s goods proceeded 
from the same source. The other goods 
upon which opposer used her mark are 
of the same class as applicant’s goods 
and the sale of such goods by the op- 
poser was obviously in a fair and natural 
extension of her business. Ho-Ro-Co 
Mfg. Co. v. Malone, 344, O. G. 543, 56 
App. D. C. 60. 


Title Rests in Opposer. 

It is argued in the brief that opposer 
has not shown any title to the mark 
“Poro” or that she is the same party 
who originally adopted and registered 
that mark. It is not deemed necessary 
to discuss the testimony as to the op- 
poser’s present title. It is thought that 
such testimony and the assignments 
clearly show title in her. 

Applicant also complains of the exam- 
iner’s refusal to consider his exhibit No. 
10, which consists of a long list of marks 
which have been registered for various 
goods of the general class of those of 
these parties. No sufficient basis for the 
introduction of this testimony was made 
by the answer. 

Subsequent to the decision in this case, 
the examiner denied a motion to amend 
the answer so as to lay a basis for the 
introduction of this exhibit. No error is 
found in this holding. Even if admitted 
such exhibit merely shows possible at- 
tempts, after opposer’s adoption and 
wide use of her mark, to profit by the 

good will she had created. 


Some of such marks are nearer-to that 
of opposer than those marks held to in- 
fringe in the cases of Hay v. Malone, 
288 O. G. 431, 50 App. D. C. 399 and 
Poro College Co. v. Hay, 129 MS. D. 257 
and 130 MS. D. 146. It is not thought 
that the registration of other marks 
consisting of two syllables of two let- 
ters each or even of such marks in 
which the vowel in each syllable is ‘o” 
is any evidence tha’ these present marks 
are not likely to be confused. 


Marks Deceptively Similar. 

The marks are thought to be decep- 
tively similar as applied to goods of the 
same class. They are not identical and 
have specific differences, but they are so 
similar in sound and somewhat in ap- 
pearance that it is believed one having 
mind opposer’s mark and seeing appli- 
cant’s mark on his goods would be con- 
fused. It must be borne in mind both 
parties sell to a considerable extent to 
the same class of customers who pur- 
chase without much care or reflection 
and would be readily misled or confused. 

It is argued on behalf of applicant 
that the opposer does not show the use 
of hes mark on any goods but hairdress- 
ings and preparations for the treatment 
of the hair prior to the time that he 
commenced the use of his mark and that 
opposer’s use on cosmetics was subse- 
quent to the date that he commenced 
to use “To-To” on his cosmetics. 


Same Descriptive Properties. 

As stated above it is thought that the 
goods on which opposer first used the 
mark are of the same descriptive prop- 
erties as those upon which applicant 
uses’ his mark. 


Furthermore, even if later in using the 
mark on the identical goods, opposer’s 
use on such goods was a mere extension 
of her original business, which was es- 
tablished long before applicant entered 
the field. 


rences is affirmed, 
August 20, 1927, 


+ The decision of the examiner of inter- 
A fe 
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Insurance Company Unlicensed in State 
Was Not Subject to Service of Process 


Court Finds Firm Had No Agents and Was Not Engaged in 
Business Within Jurisdiction. 


Hussey TIE COMPANY, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, V. KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE 
ComPANyY. No. 17747. Circuit Court 
or APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The question presented for review 
in this case relates to the validity 
of the service of process upon the 
defendant. Plaintiff brought suit in 
Missouri against the insurance com- 
pany. The insurance company was 
not licensed in the State, had no 
agents there, and had appointed no 
one to accept service of process. 

The court held that the company 
was not engaged in business im 
Missouri so as to validate the serv- 
ice of process upon the defendant. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in this case was begun 
in the issue of September 10 and is 
concluded as follows: 

The court below determined that the 
attempted service was made upon men 
who were mere borkers and who “were 


not and are not and never have been 
agents of the defendant insurance com- 
pany,” but who had collected premiums. 
He also determined that it was not doing 
business in the State in such sense as to 
subject it to suit therein. 


Authority Relied 
Upon by Plaintiff 


The plaintiff, in contending that the 
his views, relies 
largely upon the authority of Commer- 
cial Mutual Acc. Co. v. Davis, 213 U. S. 
245; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Ins. Co. 
v. Meyer, 197 U. S. 407; Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Spratley, 172 U. 
= 602; .and International Harvester Co. 

. Kentucky, 234 U. S. 579. 

In Connecticut Mutual Life Ins, Co. 
v. Spratley, supra, the facts were briefly 
| these: The insurance company had been 
engaged in writing insurance in Ten- 
nessee from 1870 to 1894, when it with- 
drew from the State. In 1889, it insured 
| Benjamin R. Spratley, a resident of 
 Memehia. and again insured him in 1893. 
! The applications were taken in Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Spratley died in 1896. The 
company sent a duly authorized agent to 
Memphis to adjust the death loss. He 
was served with process while there in 
an action upon the policies. The laws 
of Tennessee provided for service of 
process upon “any agent” of the cor- 
poration. The insurance company had 
other policies in the State upon which it 
was collecting premiums and_ paying 
losses. The court held that, under the 
facts of that case, the company was do- 
ing business and the service was valid. 
It will be noted that the company wa 
collecting premiums and pay ing losses on 
policies written on lives in that State, 
and that service was had upon a duly 
authorized agent presently engaged in 
the business of adjusting the loss under 
one of them. 

In Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Co. v. Meyer, supra, the risks writ- 
ten were within the State of New York, 
where the suit was brought, the com- 
pany was clearly engaged in business 
there, and service was upon a director 
resident there. 


Statute Was Involved 


In Previous Case 

In Commercial Mutual Accident Co. v. 
Davis, supra, the same statute of Mis- 
souri involved in this case was called 
into question. The insurer, a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, had issued a life 
policy to A. F. Davis. He died January 
4, 1907. On January 14 and 15, Dr. 
Mason, of Chicago, went to Fayette, 
Mo., the home of Mrs. Davis, the bene- 
ficiary, and there made an investigation 
of the cause of death on behalf of the 
company, and demanded an inspection of 
the body, which was refused. Mrs. Davis 
by letter notified the company to send 
someone to examine the body and some 
agent with authority to settle the claim. 
Dr. Mason was again sent to Fayette with 
a letter containing such authority. The 
court held that the company must be 
presumed to have acted with knowledge 
of the statute which we have quoted and 
which was in effect at that time; that it 
was competent for the State, keeping 
within lawful bounds, to designate the 
agent upon whom process might be 
served, and so to say that an agent with 
authority to adjust losses should be com- 
petent to represent the company for 
service of porcess; that when the com- 
pany sent Dr. Mason into the State au- 
thorized to adjust the loss, he was pre- 
sumed to represent the company for the 
purpose of service. The court said 
(p. 255): 

“We think the State did not exceed 
its power and did no injustice to the 
corporation by requiring that when it 
clothed an agent with authority to ad- 
just or settle the loss, such agent should 
be competent to receive notice, for the 
company, of an action concerning the 
same.’ 

The court also said: 

“Was the defendant doing busines in 
the State of Missouri? The record dis- 
closes, and the court found, that it had 
other insurance policies outstanding in 
the State of Missouri. Upon these pol- 
icies undoubtedly premiums were paid, 
and it was the right of the company to 
investigate losses thereunder, to have an 
examination of the body of the deceased 
in proper cases, and to do _ whatever 
might be necessary to an adjustment or 
payment of any loss. The record shows 
that the company sent Dr. Mason to 
Fayette to investigate the loss sued for 
in his case, and later, and at the time 
of the service of the process, Mason was 
in Missouri with full authority to settle | 
the loss in controversy.” 

That case was similar to Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Spratley, supra. 
It involved a company with outstanding 

policies on lives in a State, and service 
upon an authorized agent sent into that 
State to adjust a loss on such a policy. 

The case of International Harvester 
Co. v. Kentucky, supra, presents a sit- 
uation where that company attempted A as 


continue its business in Kentucky with- 
out subjecting itself to its laws, by with- 
drawing the authority of its agent 
to make Kentucky contracts or settle or 
adjust claims or to bind the company 
in any way in the State of Kentucky. On 
the question as to whether the company 
was doing business in Kentucky, this 
statement was made by the court 
(p. 585): 


Course of Business 


Not One Transaction 

“Here was a continuous course of 
business in the solicitation of orders 
which were sent to another State and in 
response to which the machines of the 
Harvester Company were delivered 
within the State of Kentucky. This was 
a course of business, not a single trans- 
action. The agents not only solicited 
such orders in Kentucky, but might 
there receive payment in money, checks 
or drafts. They might take notes of 
customers, which notes were made pay- 
able, and doubtless were collected, at 
any bank in Kentucky. This course of 


conduct of authorized agents within the | 


State in our judgment constituted a 
doing of business there in such wise that 
the Harvester Company might be fairly 
said to have been there, doing business, 
and amenable to the process of the 
courts of the State.” 

The Supreme Court stated that the 
question presented was a close one (p. 
585). That case is clearly distinguish- 
able from this. 

Much language can be found in the 
numerous decisions which would lend aid 
or comfort to either side, but it is im- 


portant to keep in mind that “each case | 


must depend upon its own facts, 
their consideration must show that * 
the corporation is actually doing busi- 
ness within the State” before a personal 
judgment can be rendered against it. 
International Harvester Co. y. Kentucky, 
supra. 

The case of Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s Association v. Benn, 261 U. S. 140, 
bears many analogies to this case. The 
association was domiciled in Minnesota, 
with its headquarters at Minneapolis, 
and was not licensed in any other State, 
and maintained an office only in Min- 
neapolis. Assessments and dues were 
payable at the home office. New mem- 
bers were procured by advertisement and 
the solicitation of older ones. The lat- 
ter were urged to furnish lists of pros- 
pects and to get new members, 
member had authority to bind the cor- 
poration. Soliciting members received 
no compensation, but occasional pre- 
miums or prizes. No paid solicitors or 
agents were employed. Losses were 
settled by checks on Minneapolis banks 
mailed from the home office. Proofs of 
loss were made on forms provided. In 
ease the attending physicians’ certificate 
was inadequate, the association procured 
information through a local physician, 
but no resident physician was employed 
outside of Minneapolis. The right to 
make further investigation was reserved, 
but there was no evidence to show that 
anything had been done under it. Losses 
were adjusted by the directors in Min- 
neapolis. The association accepted 
Benn’s application for health insurance, 


and 
* 


solicited and recommended by Hartness, ! 


a member, November 6, 1908, and ac- 
cepted a further application May 3, 
1911. 
Kalispel, Mont., where both Benn and 
Hartness resided. Benn died, and the 
association refused to pay. His execu- 
tor sued in Montana and served a sum- 
mons and complaint upon the Secretary 
of State and the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of that State, which service was 
good under the laws of Montana if the 
association was doing business there. 
Judgment was entered by default. Suit 
was brought on the judgment in Minne- 
sota, and the Supreme Court held the 
judgment good. Benn v. Minnesota Com- 
mercial Men’s Association, 149 Minn. 
497. The Supreme Court of the United 
States said (p. 145): 

“Considering what this Court held in 
Green vy. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 205 U. S. 581; Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. Co. v. McKibbin, 243 U. S. 
264; People’s Tobacco Co. v. American 
Tobacco Co., 246 U. S. 79; and Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co. v. Curtis Brown Co., 
260 U. S. 516, we think it cannot be 
said that the Association was doing 
business in Montana merely because one 
or more members, without authority to 
obligate it, solicited new members. That 
is not enough ‘to warrant the inference 


that the corporation has subjected itself } 


to the local jurisdiction, and is by its 


duly authorized officers or agents pres- | 


ent within the State or district where 
service is attempted.’ 
Co. v. American Tobacco Co., supra, 87.” 

That case, like all other cases, differs 
somewhat in its facts from this, but 
there was solicitation of insurance in 
Montana by Hartness and for this parti- 
cular association. The policy was to 
cover a life in that State, so that the 
risk was a Montana risk. The associa- 
tion had other members in Montana, 
but the Supreme Court was of the opin- 
ion that it was not doing business there. 
In this case, there was no such solicita- 
tion of insurance, but there was the col- 
lection of the premium. If Hartness 
had received the dues from Benn and 
transmitted them to the company, it is 
scarcely conceivable that it would have 
changed the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. 

We reach the conclusion that 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company was 
not doing business within the State of 
Missouri, at the time of the attempted 
service of process in this case, in such 
manner.and to such extent as to warrant 
the inference that it was present there 
by its duly authorized officers or agents. 
We see no merit to the contention of the 
plaintiff that, because the name of the 
broker appears on the sticker on the 
outside of the policy and-upon the rider, 
| there was a holding out of the broker 
as an agent which would prevent the 
defendant from asserting the claim 


but no | 


These were sent by mail from | 


People’s Tobacco | 


the | 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ALIENS: Immigration: Administrative Action of Immigration Officials: Re- 
view By Court.—Administrative action by the immigration officials may 
not be upset by the courts, unless no fair investigation was had, or there was 


a manifest abuse of discretion, or some error of law was committed. 


That the 


court itself might have reached an opposite conclusion upon the evidence is not 


enough to justify its interference.—U. S. ex rel. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 
(Volume II). 


2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index 


Day, Com’r 
Page 1968, Col. 5 


Luigi Lesto v. 


LIENS: Nonquota Immigrants: Temporary Absence.—The retention of dom- 


States are nonquota immigrants. 


icile is not alone sufficient to establish that aliens returning to the United 
The intention of the department immigrant 


must be to return within a period relatively short, fixed by some early event.— 


U.S. ex rel. Luigi Lesto v. Day, Com’r (Circuit Court of Appeals 


, 2nd Circuit). 


Yearly Index Page 1968, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Amendments: When Properly Allowed.—An amend- 
ment that introduces no new or different cause of action, or sets up no dif- 
ferent state of facts as the ground of action, is properly granted and presents 


no error.—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co, 


v. the State of Russia. 


Action No. 1 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 
ume II). 


2nd Circuit).— Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 1 (Vol- 


(CARRIERS: Carriage of Goods: 


A 


Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


(CARRIERS: Carriage of Goods: 


A 


use of the words “owner’s risk” 


‘ARRIERS: Carriage of Goods: 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. 


‘ARRIERS: Carriage of Goods: 


the common law liability of a carrier 


( ‘ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Courts: 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. 


NTERNATIONAL LAW: 


State of Russia. 





Russia. 
Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Russia. 
Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATEN TS: Noninvention: 


1 (Volume II). 


RADE MARKS: “To-To” 


“Poro, 


Index Page 1971, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


en De OE ete ek kc Seas a Re Reentry 
After Long Absences 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


the board had some basis for finding 
that she was not returning from a “tem- 
porary visit,” within the meaning of the 
statute. At least, there was basis for 
their thinking that she had not carried 
238 of the act (Comp. St. 
migration Rules of July 1, 1925. 
board of review did not give credence to 
«the wife’s excuse of sickness. 

The husband's departure from the 
United States, disregarding the brief so- 
journ here in 1925 as a temporary visitor, 
was early in 1923. On th evidence it is 
impossible not to entertain doubt that 
when he left at that time he intended 
only a temporary visit. He apparently 
went into business in Italy. In the veri- 
fication of his arrival as a visitor in 1925, 
the ship’s manifest calls him a “mer- 
chant.” The burden of proof was his. 
His possession of the return permit does 
which it does assert, or that, hentia 
clauses of the policy permitted the in- 
surer to do certain things which could 
only be done in Missouri, but which it 
j did not do, it must be held to be en- 
| gaged in business there . 

July 28, 1927. 


The judgment of dismissal is affirmed. 





Bills of Lading: 
Where bills of lading given for 11 cars of TNT had thereon, by a rubber 
stamp, “Shipper’s load and count, charges guaranteed, owner’s risk,” held, the 


Common Law Liability: 

is allowable from the time the property should have been delivered in im- 
posing damages upon a carrier for breach of its common law obligation.— 
the\State of Russia. 
of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company v. the State of Russia. 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cireuit)—Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


s: Common Law Liability: Contracts for Car- 
riage.—A mere agreement to transport goods furnishes no consideration 
for a stipulation for less than common-law liability. There must be some 


Jurisdiction: 

foreign relations of the United States are committed by the Constitution 
to the executive and legislative departments of the Government, and what is 
done by such departments is not subject to judicial inquiry or decision.— 
the State of Russia. 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Diplomatic Agents: 

Maintain Actions on Behalf of Their 
State, while in another, may commence and maintain actions on behalf of their 
State while they are recognized as such.—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. 
Action No. 1 (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NTERNATIONAL LAW: Relations Between States: 
eign State refuses the recognition of a change in the form of Government 

of an old State, this latter does not thereby lose its recognition as an interna- 
tional person: the State is perpetual, and survives the form of its government. 
The recognized Governnyst may carry on suits until the new Government be- 
comes accredited by recognition—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. the State of 
Action No. 1 (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


NTERNATIONAL LAW: Change of Sovereignty: 
—Where privilege to maintain action for breach of contract of carriage be- 
came property of the State of Russia on July 30, 1916, the Government then 
being the Russian Imperial Government, and on July 5, 1917, the provisional 
Russian Government was recognized as the successor to the Russian Imperial 
Government, the subsequent Soviet Government never having been recognized, 
and suit was begun July 23, 1918, by the representative of the provisional Gov- 
ernment, and after his retirement the property of that Government was con- 
sidered by the Department of State to vest in the financial attache of the pro- 
visional Government; held, the financial attache of the provisional Government 
was entitled to continue the action—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. the State of 
Action No.1 (Circuit Court of Appeals, : 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Substitution of Old Tying Means in a Garment.— 

The eibativebion in a garment of one old tying means for another is not of 
inventive merit, particularly when this old tying means was substantially old 
in very nearly the same use.—Patent 1640008 to O’Heir (Board of Appeals, 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1968, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


RADE MARKS: Hair Dressing Preparation and Cosmetics.—Where oppo- 
position to appellant’s mark “‘To-To” for cosmetics was based upon prior 
use of mark “Poro” for hair dressing preparations, such opposition sustained 
since these two goods are of same descriptive properties.—Malone v. Nicholas 
(Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1971, C ol. 


and “Poro” 
Opposition to registration of mark “To-To” in ground of prior use of term 
”> both marks used on toilet articles, sustained and registration refused. 
~ Malone v. Nicholas (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly 


the burden of proof imposed by section | 
section | 
428934kk) and rule 3, subd. I. of the Im- 

The | 


specific consideration, as reduced rates; the performance of a duty other than 
that of a common carrier.—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. v. 
Action No. 1 (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1970, 


the State of Russia. 


Limitation of Liability.— 


did not make a special contract, whereby the 
carrier was exempted from all liability 
Valley Railroad Co. v. the State of Russia. 
peals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1970, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


except for its negligence—Lehigh 
Action No. 1 (Circuit Court of Ap- 


Interest.—Interest 


Action No. 1 (Circuit Court 
1 (Volume II). 


Liability for Loss.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules and regulations as to explosives do not supersede 
, and they are not the sole measure of a 
railroad company’s responsibility for loss of goods by reason of negligence.— 


Action No. 2 (Circuit 


Foreign Relations——The 


Action No. 1 (Circuit 


Privilege to Commerce and 
State—Diplomatic agents of one 


the 
2nd Circuit).— 


Recognition.—If a for- 


2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index 


Contracts: Stateof Russia. 


2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index 


for Toilet Articles Held Similar.— 


not aid him. Whether the obtaining of 
it without disclosing his admission in 
1925 as a temporary visitor under sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the act (Comp. St. section 
4289%4,aa) w as a fraud upon the depart- 
ment we need not decide. Of course, as 
a temporary visitor he was not entitled 
to a return permit. Rule 24, subd. B, 
par. 1, of the Immigration Rules. He 
must obtain it on the strength of his 


lawful admission as an immigrant, and | 
so he did, relying upon his admission in | 


1922. But, at best, a return permit is | 
only prima facie evidence. Section 10 
(f) of the act; rule 8, subd. I, par. 2, 
* the Immigration Rules. See Johnson | 
. Keating ex rel. Tarantino, 17 F. (2d) 
50 (C. C. A. 1). Therefore the board of 
special inquiry was justified in investi- 
gating his claim that he was returning | 
from a temporary visit abroad. As al- 
ready intimated, we think their finding 
that he had not proved that he was is 
not so unreasonable as to justify judicial 
interference. 

If the case fails as to the adult rela- | 
tors, there is obviously no ground for |; 
objecting to the exclusion of the children. 


For the above reasons, the appeal by } 


the Commissioner must be sustained, and 


the appeal on behalf of the two children | 


must be denied. The order sustaining 
the writ as to Guiseppina and Ferdinando 
and Anna is reversed, with directions to ! 
dismiss the writ. 


is affirmed. 
August 4, 1927, 


The order dismissing | 
the writ as to Guiseppina and Ferdiando | 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fictéon, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


church history for American church- 
men; or, The development of the in- 
stitution established by Jesus of Naz- 
areth to perpetuate His life (religion, 
philosophy, precepts, ethics, and prin- 
ciples of government) by... with a 
foreword by the Rt. Rev. William A. 
Leonard. 30 p. Cleveland, The William 
Feather co., 1927. 27-17436 
Alexander, Selma. The ether song and 
other poems. 28 p. N. Y., The Aster 
press, 1927. 27-1:7442 
Andrassy, Gyula, grof. Bismarck, An- 
drassy and their successors. 463 p. 
London, Unwin, 1927. 27-17430 
Biederwolf, William Edward. Illustra- 
tions from mythology. iv. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Glad tidings publishing co., 1927. 
27-17435 

Bryan, William Frank. The writer’s 
handbook; a manual of English com- 
position, by . . . Arthur H. Nethercot, 
Bernard De Voto... 238 p. N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1927. 27 -17447 

| Chapman, Michael Andrew. The epistle 
| of Christ; short sermons for the Sun- 
| days of the year on text taken from 
the epistles. 264 p. St. Louis, Herder 
book co., 1927 27-17438 
Edwards, Ray Lee. The magnetic prop- 
erties of evaporated nickel and iron 
films (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Iowa, 1925. Reprinted from Physical 
review... vol. 29, no. 2, February, 
1927). p. 321-331. Minneapolis, 1927. 
27-17115 

Genzmer, George Harvey ... A course 
in essay writing. 45 p. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia university, 1927. 27-17449 
Gray, Charles Wright, ed. “Hosses”’; an 
anthology of short stories. “382 p. N. 
Y., Holt. 27-17444 
Gropper, Milton Herbert. New toys; a 
| comedy in three acts, by... 
Hammerstein 2nd. (French’s standard 
library edition.) 125 p. illus. N. Y,, 
French, 1927. 27-1%6842 

| Hammerstein, Oscar. Gypsy Jim; a play 
| in three acts, by ... 2nd and Milton 





Herbert Gropper. (French’s standard 
library edition.) 94 p. N. Y., French, 
1927 27-16840 
| Hispanic society of America. A_ box- 
| wood triptych in the collection of the 
| Hispanic society of America. (His- 
| panic notes & monographs; essays, 
| studies, and brief biographies issued 
| by the Hispanic society of America.) 
| N. Y., printed by order of 
| the trustees, 1927. 27-16823 
| Harlow, Mrs. Sarah Grace (Steves) 
Bear. The ideal world from a Bible 
standpoint. 198 p. Los Angeles, West 
Coast publishing co., 1927. 27-174389 
Holland, William Edward Sladen. The 
Indian outlook; a study in the way of 
service. 256 p. London, Edinburgh 
house press, 1927. 27-17433 
Hughes, Joseph H. The unbeliever; a 
comedy drama in three acts. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 69 p. illus. 
N. Y., French, 1927. 27-16841 
Hutchinson, Paul. What and why in 
China. 131 p., illus. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark & Colby, 1927. 27-174381 
Leitch, Mary Sinton. The coming of the 
cross, by . .. given under the auspices 
of The woman’s club of Princess Anne 
County, May 21st, 1927, Cavalier hotel. 
15 p. Norfolk, Va, W. T. Barron & 
co., inc., 1927. 27-16834 
Lord, Louis Eleazer. The Roman his- 
torians; a series of lectures delivered 
by ... before the California teachers’ 
association, Southern section, Decem- 
ber 20-24, 1926. Prepared by the 
Classical center, Los Angeles city 
schools. 80 p. (Los Angeles city 
school district. School publication no. 
144, September, 1927.) Los Anzeles, 
1927. 27-16828 
McClure, Charles Freeman Williams. 
. on the problem of lymph flow be- 
tween capillaries of the blood-vascular 
system and blindly-ending capillaries 
of the lymphatics. (The American 
anatomical memoirs, [no. 13. June, 
1927]). 54 p. Phil, Wistar institute 
of anatomy and biology, 1927. 
27-17114 
McFadden, Elizabeth Apthorp. The prod- 
uct of the mill; a play in four acts, 
117 p., illus. (plans) plates. (French’s 
standard library edition.) me Sy 
French, 1927. 27-1683 
McKibbin, Mrs. Alma Estelle (Baker). 
A manual of lessons in Old Testament 
history for academic grades; published 
for the Department of education of the 
General conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists. (Rev. 1927). 408 p., illus. 
Mountain View, Calif., Pacific press 
publishing association, 1927. 27-17437 
Murphy, Frank Brown. The legend of 
Chocorua, and other poems. 25 p, 


11 p. illus. 
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Aldrich, Frederic D. A brief outline of 





and Oscar | 
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gress card number is at end of last line. 


Lowell, Mass., Balfe service co., 1927. 


27-16933 
Murphy, Rolph. Sure fire; a comedy in 
three acts. 130p. (French’s standard 
library edition.) N. Y., French, 1927, 
27-16851 
New York. Metropolitan museum of art, 
The Cloisters. . The Cloisters, a 
brief guide. N. Y., 1927, 
27-17419 
New York supplement. New York sup- 
plement blue book... Complete tables 
giving volume and page of the New 
York supplement where every case in 
the Appellate division vols. 1-213 may 
be found. 16th ed. A cumulation of 
the tables formerly published in the 
New York supplement, vols, 1-212. 2 
v. St. Paul, West publishing co., 1926, 
27-16931 
Nicholson, Kenyon. The barker; a play 
of carnival life in three acts. 1650 p. 
N. Y., French, 1927. 27-16845 
Nicholson, Kenyon. Two weeks off; a 
summer-time comedy, by «++ a 
Thomas Barrows. 102 p. (French's 
standard library edition.) N. Y, 
French, 1927. 27-16854 
Noel, Francis Regis. A biogcraphical 
sketch of Joseph James Darlington, 
p. 63-94. Wash.,, 1926. 27-10162 
Ohio association of retail lumber dealers, 
Summer homes of beauty. Exedy) of 1927 
. A compilation of desigms for low 
cost summer cottages, cabins and 
bungalow homes, arranged and pre- 
pared by the architectural department 
of the Ohio association of retail lum- 
ber dealers. 26 p, illus. Xenia, 0,, 
Ohio association of retail “lamnaber dcal- 
ers, 1927. 27-17420 
Ostrovskii, Aleksandr Nikolaewich. The 
thunderstorm, drama in five acts by 
.. « translated from the Russian by 
Florence Whyte and George Reapall 
Noyes. (The world’s best plays, by 
celebrated European authors, B. H. 
Clark, general editor). 83 p. N.Y, 
French, 1927. 27-17441 
Otero, Caroline. My story, by ... in- 
troduction by Alys Eyre Macklin. 264 
p. London, A. M. Philpot, 1927. 
27-17425 
Phillips, Ellen A. G. English step by 
step, by ... and Cecil A. Kidd, iv, 
illus.. Boston, Ginn, 1927. 27-17448 
Priestley, John Boynton. Opem house; a 
book of essays. 196 p. London, Heine- 
mann, 1927. 27-16837 
Roberts, Stephen Henry. Population 
problems of the Pacific. 414 p. Lon- 
don, Routledge, 1927. 27-17482 
Walker, Robert Sparks. My father’s 
farm. 113 p. Boston, Four seas, 1927, 
27-17443 
Wallace, Henry Agard. . . . Correlation - 
and, machine calculation,. by .. «and 
George W. Snedecor. (lowa state col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
Official publication. v. 23, mo. 35. Jan, 
28,1925.) 47p. Ames, Ia., LIowa:state 
college, 1925. 27-27111 
Watkins, Dwight Everett. Effective 
speech, including mental training and 
the development of personality; acom- 
plete course by... in collaboration 
with Herbert F. de Bower. 6 v,, illus, 
The De Bower publishing co., 1927. 
27-17440 


58 p,, illus. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Printing and Publishing and elated In- 
dustries. Census of Manufactures, 
1925. Printing and publishimg, engrav- 
ing, steel and copperplate and plate 
printing, lithographing, bookbirding 
and blank-book making. Price, 10 
cents. [24-26105] 

Inter-American Committee om Electrical 
Communications, Mexico City, May 27 
to July 22, 1924. Report of the dele- 
gation of the United States. Issued by 
the Department of State. Pricé, 30 
cents. 27-26898 

Trade Financing and Exchange in 
Egypt, Greece and Turkey. By James 
F. Hodgson, American Commercial 
Attache, Cairo, Gardner Richardson, 
American Commercial Attache, Con- 
stantinople. Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 506, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 

27-26898 

Supplement to United States Coast Pilot: 
The Hawaiian Islands. Issued by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic-Sur- 
vey. Free at the Survey. 

United States oGvernment Miaster Speci- 
fication for Leather Hydraulic Pack. 
ing (Vegetable Tanned), F°ederal Specs 
ifications Board Specification No,,496, 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards 
No. 340. Price, 5 cents. 27-26900 
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_ Shall We Senda : 
Sample Copy to a Friend: 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, ‘the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. 
do so, here is a handy form: 


If you wish to 
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Maines |, ..0s 008 


City and 
State..... 
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The Weekly Index 
Is published in every Monday issu. The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


DuPontlnterests 
Bare Relations to 
Motorsand Steel 


Stocks Bought to Serve as 


“Cushion” Investments, 


Departient of Justice 


Is Advised. 


[Continued from Page 9.) ; 
makers of bearings; the Delco-Remy di- 
vision, maker of ignition equipment, and 
all other companies which are wholly 
owned must sell their products to the 
car divisions of the General Motors Cor- 
poration at the best prices that com- 
petitors offer. ; , 

These accessory companies quote prices 
competitor automobile companies the 
same terms which they quote to the 
General Motors Corporation. ' 

The General Motors Corporation and 
subsidiaries do not compile total pur- 
chases nor purchases from the United 
States Steel Corporation and - subsid- 
iaries. ; 

The sales by E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. and subsidiaries to General Mo- 
tors Ggrporation in 1926 were of the or- 
der of $9,000,000, or less than 1 per cent 
of the latterx’s sales). Neither the du 
Pont Company nor the United States 
Steel Corporation purchases anything 
from the General Motors Corporation. 
Any automobiles and trucks of General 
Motors make that either use 
business are purchased from 


the General Motors Corporation. 


Third. Investment in United 
Steel Corporation common stock. 


States 


Like all other well-managed corpora- 
tions, the du Pont Company believes it | 


prudent to carry a considerable reserve 
in cash or easily marketable securities 


so as to be prepared to meet a sudden | 
and unexpected call for additional capi- | 


tal by the business of the company. 


Bought Shares of Steel Stock. 
On May 7, 1927, the following leter 


was addressed to the Finance "Committee | 


of the du Poimt Company: 
“Gentlemen—tThis is to 
that the company purchase in the open 
market common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation at or around 
the present market price of $168, taking 


as much as they can obtain up to 100,- | 


000 shares. 


“I believe that this investment will | 
enhance in value in the future, will yield | 
a dividend return of about 6 per cent in | 
the meantime, and it would undoubtedly 


be of use as a financial reserve or cush- 
in in an emergency, being 
good as a reserve in cash or short-term | 


securities, and therefore, could be loked 


upon as a substitute for such a reserve.” 

“RENEE DU PONT, Chairman.” | 

As the result of a considerable discus- | 
sion of this letter, the Finance Commit- 
te authorized the proper officers of this 
company to purchase up to $14,000,000 
worth of United States Steel common 
stock at not to exceed $175 per share. | 
These prices refer to the shares before 
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in their | 
General | 
Motors Corporation dealers and not from | 


recommend | 


nearly as | 





they sold ex dividend; that is, before the 
distribution of the recent 40 per cent 
stock dividend of the United States Steel | 
Corporation. 

Accordingly, betwen May 10 and 
June 15, 1926, we completed the purchase 
of the equivalent of 114,000 of the pres- 
ent shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation, including the 40 per cent 
stock dividend, at a cost of $14,005,392, 
sinee which 
further shares. 

On July 27, 
pany’s semiannual report to 
holders comtained the 
nouncement = 


114,000 Shares Purchased. 


Your Board of Directors Ihave en- 
ployed about $14,000,000 of the 
pany’s surplus funds in the purchase of 


1927, the du Pont Com- 


114,000 shares of the United States Steel | 
This invest- | 


Corporation common stock. 
ment has beem included in the item “mar- 


ketable securities and call loans” on the 


Gate we have acquired no | 
| 


its stock- | 
following an- | 


com- | 





accompanyimg balance sheet. 


The du Pont Company’s , holdings of | 
stock of | 


114,000 shares of the common 
the Steel Corporation are about 1.6 per 
cent of the 7,116,235 shares of the com- 
mon stock of that corporation and are 
about 1 per cent of the 10,719,046 shares 
of the voting stock of that corporation, 
comprising both the common and pre- 
ferred shares. 





Fourth—Ge neral, 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
as far as we _ know, owns no stock in 
the General Motors Corporation, nor in 
E.I.du Pomt de Nemours & Co., nor in 
any of theix subsidiaries The General 
Motors Corporation owns no stock in 
E.I.du Pomt de Nemours & Co., nor in 
the United States Steel Corporation, nor 
in any of their subsidiaries. 

1926 Sales $1,014,505. 


The United States Steel Corporation's 
sales tog the du Pont Company in 1926 
amounted to $1,014,505, whereas that 


corporation’s sales to other customers in | 


the same year, according to their pub- 
lished report for 1926, amounted to 
$987,187,166, so that their sales to the 
du Pont Company amounted to about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of their sales to 
others, 

The du Pont Company’s 


total pur- 
chases for the year 1926 were | 


$51,710,- 


295,'so that slightly less than 2 per cent | 
\of its purchases were from the Steel 


Corporation. 

In 1926 the Steel Corporation’s pur- 
chases from the du Pont Company 
amounted to $1,599,918. The Steel Cor- 
poration does not report its total pur- 
chases, and it is therefore, impossible to 
express their purchases from the du | 
Pont Company asa percentage of their 
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Summary of All News 


Aeronautics 


Navy Department reports 
mendation of Lieutenant Wyatt to pro- 
hibit flights similar to San Francisco- 
Hawaiian trips. 


recom- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Assistant Chief of Aeronautics re- | 


views activities of Naval aviation in 
development of 


States. 


aircraft in 


Page 3, Col. 2 
A griculture 


Department Agriculture 
original American natives, before the 
arrival of Columbus, cultivated eight 
vegetables which have become more 


of states 


valuable than 24 vegetables since im- | 


ported from Europe. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture develop- 
ing early blooming hardy chrysan- 
themum for garden use in northern 
climes. 


United ! 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 


markets. 
Page 4 


Germans, reported as making pota- 


toes their principle food, the consump- 
tion being seven bushels per person. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
European grain harvest progressing 
well under favorable weather condi- 
tions. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
estimated at 


>> 


-Potato crop of 1927 
400,000,000 bushels. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Banking-F imzance 


Du Pont powder interests write At- | 


torney General in explanation of in- 

vestments in United 
General Motors. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules assess- 

ing entire tax on preferred stock sold 

in units with common stock as bonus 


is justified where no value is shown for | 


common (H. E. Collin). 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Customs charges at Hankow must 


States Steel and 


hereafter be paid in silver instead of | 


Central Bank of China notes. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Senators Borah and Harrison urge 
government to refuse affirmation of 
private loan to France. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Deposits of Municipal Bank of Bir- 
minghan, England, show nearly $40,- 
000,000 increase since March, 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Weekly statement of debits to indi- 
vidual accounts by member banks of 
Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Accumulative statement of the 
United States Treasury. 
Page 7 
Canadian branch banks show net 
gain for first five months of 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Census Data 


Bureau of Census reports its official 


publication is being extensively used 


by business interests. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Civil Service 
Civil Service Commission authorizes 


reinstatement of Federal employes who 
resign through misinterpretation of re- 


eee - — 


WASHING TON, MONDAY, SEP 


Lie er 


‘TEMBER 12, 1927 


Blye Anited States Dai | 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Coal 


Permanent establishment of joint 
rates recommended on soft coal from 
southern fields. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Weekly coal production review. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Geological Survey reports center of 
industry in United States in 1926 as 
about 50 miles southeast of Chicago, 
with continuing trend to southwest. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Department of State to begin nego- 


tiations direct with France to hasten | °. E 
private loan to France. 


most-favored-nation treaty. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Customs charges at Hankow 
hereafter be paid in silver instead of 
Central Bank of China notes. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Delegate to Conference on Communi- | 


cations and Transit at Geneva, says 

United States ataches considerable im- 

portance to international economic 

conferences. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily commodity price market an- 
alysis. 

Page 4 

Industrial development of Phillipine 


Islands noted insurvey. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules assess- | 


ing entire tax on preferred stock sold 
in units with common stock as bonus 
is justified where no value is Shown for 
common (H. E. Collin). 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals disallows 
claim for tax deduction due to demoli- 
tion of building (Robert E. Hunter). 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
stock transfer gain or loss is deter- 
mined by 1918 Act (William Reibert). 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Schedules suspended proposing rout- 
ing restrictions on cotton from south- 
eastern points. 

Page 7, Col. 

Daily cotton market price analysis. 

; Page 4 

Egyptian cottom crop below average. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


District Court, IN. J., holds that Fa- 
gan and French patents for applying 
tungsten light filaments to electric 


1 


_lamps are valid and infringed. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Educatiore 


President Coolidge, at dedicatory 
services in South Dakota, advocates 
elimination of waste in expenditures 
for education, and declares worship of 
truth should inspire colleges and uni- 
versities for advancement of nation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Electrical I ndustry 


District Court, N. J., holds that Fa- 
gan and French patents for applying 
tungsten light filaments to electric 
lamps are valid and infringed. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Foodstuff s 


Department of Agriculture states 
original American natives before the 
arrival of Columbus, cultivated eight 
vegetables which have become more 


ported from Europe. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, butter and cheese mar- 
kets. 


Page 4 | 


Foreign A fFairs 


must | 


tirement law, and suggest continuance 
certificates be secured for all employes 


past the retirement age. 


total purchases. Obviously, the per- 
centage is very small. 

The total sales by the du Pont Com- 
pany in 1926 were $97,547,021, so that 
the sales to the Steel Corporation were 
materially less than 2 per cent of its 
total sales. 

There is not at hand information of 
purchases and sales by the subsidiaries 
of the du Pont Company. However, as 
their business are entirely rayon (artifi- 
cial~ gilk), pyralin, pnotographic films, 
ete., it will be found that transactions 
with the Steel Corporation are negligible. 


Stock Purchases Differed. 

As previously stated, the du Pont 
Company’s investment in the General 
Motors Corporation common stock was 
an investment of capital funds and in- 
volved an obligation on the du Pont com- 
pany’s part to assume responsibility in 
part for the management of the affairs 
of the General Motors Corporation. Un- 
ike this, however, the du Pont company’s 
purchase of this 114,000 shares of 
United States Steel Corporation common 
stock was purely an investment of $14,- 
000,000 of its reserves. 
ject to resale at a moment’s notice and 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


| 
| 
| 


The stock is sub- | 


carries with it no right, privilege, re- | 


} 

| Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., affirms 
decision allowing recovery in suit 

commenced by FProvisionaln Russian 

Government for loss of explosives due 


sponsibility or obligation to participate 
im the management of the steel corpora- 
tion through directorships or otherwise, 
nor is any director, officer or employe 
of the du Pont company, a director, of- 
ficer or employe of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The above comprises all relationships 
between the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, of which I have knowl- 
edge. 


On July 20, 1927, the du Pont Com- 
pany received a notice from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission stating that they 
had directed their chief economist to in- 
vestigate relationships direct and indi- 
rect between the TJnited States Steel 
Corporation, the Genera: Motors Corpo- 
ration and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. We are sending them 
copy of this letter and shall be glad to 
supply both you and them with any 
additional information pertinent to this 
inquiry upon request. 

Respectfully submitted, 

IRF'NEE DU PONT, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 
E. I. du Pomt de Nemours and 
Company, 


Per F. J. By rng 


| national 


to fire while in possession of common 
carrier (Lehigh Valley R. R. v. the 
State of Russia). 

Page 10 

Department of State to begin nego- 

tiations direct with France to hasten 
most-favored-nation treaty. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Department of State opposes sub- 

mission of domestic questions to inter- 
arbitration. 

Page 1, 

Borah and Harrison urge 

affirmation of 


Senators 
government to _ refuse 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Deposits of Municipal Bank of Bir- 
mingham, England, show nearly $40,- 


| 000,000 increase since March, 1927. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


cations and Transit at Geneva, 
United States attaches 
importance to international 


says 


conZerences. 


Secretary of State pays tribute to 
retiring Ambassador of Chile. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Gov't Topical Survey 


David W. Taylor, Vice Chairman, 


| describes the work of the National Ad- 


visory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Home E’conomics 


Germans reported as making pota- 
toes their principle food, the consump- 





| 


| tion being seven bushels per person. 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Immigration 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., affirms | 


deportation of Italian family, based on 


prolonged absence from United States | 


(Lesto, et als.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 


International labor review indicates 
large part of 65,000 German im- 
migrants in 1926 were skilled workers, 

Page 12,ol. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Secretary of War approves additional 
allotment for operation and mainte- 
nance of Illinois and Mississippi Canal. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Insular Possessions 


Industrial development of Phillipine 
Islands noted in survey. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Insurance 


Continuation of decision of the Court 
of Appeals, 8th Cir., holding as invalid 
service of process on insurance com- 
pany not engaged in business in Mis- 
wuri (Hussey Tie Co. v. Knickerbocker 
es, Co.). 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Labor 


Employes Compensation Commission 
tules employes of business concerns de- 
livering supplies for vessel are mari- 
time employes under terms of Long- 
shoremen’s Act, but not if deliveries 
are made to individuals aboard ships. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Secretary of Labor sees chief indus- 
trial problem the displacement of men 
by machinery. 

Page 1, Col, 2 


| Manufacturers 


Patent claims allowed for shirt at- 
tachment, but claims are disallowed for 


substituting one previous tying means 
valuable than 24 vegetables since im- | ; 


for another (O. G, I. 0’Heir). 
Page & Col. 4 
Registration denied of trade mark 
for use on toilet articles. (Annie M. 
Malone). 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing in determination of alleged 
price control of watches. 





| manufacturing 


Page 1, Col. 8 

Weekly survey of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Law Proposed in England 
To Mark Imported Oatmeal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


be issued with regard to the time when 
hearings will be held, 

The application for this Order in Coun- 
cil is thought by some in the trade to 
emanate mainly from those home manu- 
facturers who use only the domestic oat. 
So far as most of the principal packet 
brands of American rolled oats now sell- 
ing on this market are concerned, the 
proposed order would have no effect, 
since these are already plainly marked 
with an indication of their origin. 

Even as regards the trade in American 
oats which have been imported in bulk, 
it is believed the order would have no 
unfavorable effect, since American oats 
enjoy a good reputation here. It is re- 
ported, however, that some manufactur- 
ers here have been importing oats from 
sources not so favorably regardé@d for 
rolled oats. 

It is stated by a few of 
concerns Manufacturing from the do- 
mestic oat, especially from the Scotch 
oat, that the general public very often 


the British 


Delegate to Conference on Communi- | 


considerable | 
econonic | 


Page 3, Col. 4} 








Milling 


Law requiring marking of imported 


oatmeal and rolled oats is being con- | 


sidered in England. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
European grain harvest progressing 
well under favorable weather condi- 


| tions. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Hearing set for September 12 to hgeear 
Federal Trade Commission complai: t 


against baking powder concern. 
Col. 6 | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily grain market price analysis. 


National Def ense 


Comptroller General authorizes set- 
tlement of all unpaid claims of Army 
officers for longevity rations under Act 
of 1838. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Navy Department reports recom- 
mendation of Lieutenant Wyatt to pro- 
hibit flights similar to San Francisco- 
Hawaiian trips. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Assistant Chief of Aeronautics re- 
views activities of Naval aviation in 
development of aircraft in United 
States. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

° 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 5 


Packers 


Daily meat and livestock market 


1 ; 
price analysis. : 


Page 4 
Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


News prints, addressed to individ- 
uals, may be mailed to Russia under 
certain regulations of Soviet republic. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Postal regulations amended to assist 

mailers in correcting lists. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Publishers 


News prints, addressed to individ- 
uals, may be mailed to Russia under 
certain regulations of Soviet republic. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Prohibition 


Public Health Service states effect of 
prohibition on public health will be 


| topic of forum discussion at meeting 


of American Public Health Association 
in Cincinnati. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission orders 
changes in wave lengths to eliminate 
intereference. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 12, Col. 5 
Railroads 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir, affirms 
decision allowing recovery in suit 
commenced by Provisional Russian 
Government for loss of explosives due 
to fire while in possession of common 
carrier (Lehigh Valley R. R. v. the 
State of Russia). 

Page 10 

Permanent establishment of joint 
rates recommended on soft coal from 
southern fields. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Atlantic & Western Railway applies 
for authority to acquire and operate 
Atlantic & Western Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Cisco & Northeastern Railway au- 
thorized to issue $1,273,230 in promis- 


sory notes. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Schedules suspended proposing re- 


| strictions of re-icing rule on perishable 


freight. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Colorado & Southern Railroad au- 
thorized to purchase stock of sub- 
sidiary. 
. Page 6, Col. 6 
Western Pacific Railroad granted au- 
thority to issue $2,678,500 in first mort- 
zage bonds, 


Page 4 | 
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Page 6, Col. 7 
Mississippi Eastern Railway re- 
quests authority to operate line from 
Crandall to Cliff Williams, Miss. 
Page 6, Col. 7. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company authorized to procure prior 
mortgage bonds from subsidiaries. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Schedules suspended proposing rout- 
ing restrictions on cotton from south- 
| eastern points. ~ 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Schedules suspended on shipments 
f plaster and related articles. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
achedules suspended revising rates 
on salt in carload lots. 





Page 6, Col. 7 
Construction of first railway in Ice- 
land has been contracted for, 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Final valuation placed on Manufac- 
turers Railway Company of St. Louis. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Valuation placed on Atchison Union 
Depot and Railroad Co. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Summary of rate hearings, 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Reclamation - 


Bureau of Reclamation gives total 
irrigated area of world as 137,500,000 
acres, India leading with 50,000,000 
acres. 


Rubber 


Government-owned rubber planta- 
tions in Dutch East Indies yielded 353 
per cent profits in 1926. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 4 


e . 
Shipping 
Employes Compensation Commission 
rules employes of business concerns de- 
livering supplies for vessel are mari- 
time employes under terms of Long- 
shoremen’s Act, but not if deliveries 
are made to individuals aboard ships. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Senator Swanson feels next Congress 
should make tax cut of half billion 
dollars. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

No summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeal in this issue. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing in determination of alleged 
mislabeling of knitted woolen goods. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Daily cotton and wool market price 

analysis. 
sh Page 4 


Tobacco 


Tobacco crop estimate for September 
1 indicates increase of 30,000,000 
pounds over August 1. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing in determination of alleged 
price control of watches. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Hearing set for "September 12 on 
Federal —Txrade Commission complaint 
against baking powder concern. 

‘ Page 9, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission schedules 
hearing in determination of alleged 
mislabeling of knitted woolen goods. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau lists hospitals 
available to veterans, and specifies 
were treatment shall be given for par- 


ticular diseases. 
Page 4, Col. 1 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
. OF each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


PER 
COPY 


[Age Limit No Bar 
To Working Out 
Pension Limit 


Federal Employes to Be Re- 
instated After Resigning 
Under Misinterpreta- 
tion of Law. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
served less than 15 years, but are past 
the age of retirement. 

In Retirement Circular No. 38, of Au- 
gust 14, 1925, it was suggested, as an 
economical procedure, that Departments 
obtain the continuance certificate of thi 
Commission in cases of employes rag 
ing retirement age, even if they had not 
served 15 years. In Retirement Circular 
No. 55, of August 2, 1927, the danger 
of underestimating the total period of 
service was pointed out as an additional 
reason for obtaining a continuance cer- 
tificate, even when employes had appar- 
ently served less than 15 years. A third 
reason now appears. 

Employes serving under authorized re- 
tention beyond retirement age have re- 
signed, under the misapprehension that 
they had 15 years of allowable service, 
thus finding themselves both out of servy- 
ice and annuity. 


May Be Restored to Duty. 

As it was not the purpose of the Act 
of July 3, 1926, to drop any employe who 
had served less than 15 years before the 
employe reached retirement age, the 
Commission has taken the following ac- 
tion: 

An employe reaching retirement age 
whose continuance has been recom- 
mended by the Department and approved 
by the Commission, and who is sepa- 
rated during such continuance before he 
has served 15 years may be restored to 
duty in the same position from which 
separated, at any time during the period 
of authorized retention. 


Request Suggested in All Cases. 

Retirement Circular No. 38: Subject: 
Continuance of employes who reach re- 
tirement age before serving 15 years. 

Section 2 of the Retirement Act of 
July 3, 1926, provides that “all employes 
to whom this Act applies shall, on arriy- 
ing at retirement age * * * and having 
rendered 15 years of service, be auto- 
matically separated from the service 
* * *.” The certificate of this Commis- 
sion apparently is not required to con- 
tinue any employe who has not had 15 
years’ service when he reaches retire- 
ment age; but if employes are retained 
without such certificates, difficulties are 
likely to arise. 

A Department is not usually equipped 
to determine whether the service, civil 
and military, which an employe has had 
in the entire Goverriment aggregates 15 
years. The necessity will also arise of 
keeping watch on these cases to request 
certificate on the day service aggregates 
15 years. Any oversight under existing 
rulings is likely to result in embarrass- 
ment to the Department and hardship 
to the employe. 

As an economical procedure entailing 
the least labor on the part of-the De- 
partments, the Pension Bureau, and the 
Commission, it is suggested that any of 
the Departments who may wish to do 
so request certificates of continuance as 
heretofore in all cases of employes reach- 
ing retirement age, even though they 
have not apparently served 15 years, it 
being understood of course, that an em- 
ploye reaching retirement age who has 
not apparently had 15 years of service 
and whom the Department does not care 
to continue may not be separated*from 
the payroll under the provisions of the 

etirement Act, but only under the pro- 
visions of the removal statute contained 
in Civil Service Rule XII, 

Time of Service Explained. 

Retirement Circular No. 55. Subjec 
Service to be included in computing re- 

| tirement annuity. « 

The law does not require continuance 
; procedure unless the employe has 15 
years’ “service. Cases often arise where 
| the employe has the option of contrib- 
|| | uting or not contributing to the retire- 
ment fund, deductions for detached pe- 
riods of service, and receiving or not 
receiving: credit for such periods; for ex- 
ample, service undez temporary appoint- 
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Great Western Railway building 20 
of the most powerful locomotives in 

the country. | 


Radio Wave Lengths 
Are Ordered Changed 


Interference May Be - Elimi- 
nated by Change in Fre- 
quency, It Is Stated. 


In order to eliminate interference be- 
tween Station WGY, Schenectady, op- 
erating with 100 kilowatts of power on 
790 kilocycles under a special permit 
from the Federal Radio Commission, and 
Station WWJ, operating on 800 kilo- 
cycles with 1,000 watts, the Radio Com- 
mission on September 10 ordered Station 
WWJ changed to a frequency of 850 
kilocycles. 

At the same time, the Commission 
changed WOC, Davenport, from 850 to 
800 kilocycles to eliminate the interfer- 


buy oatmeal milled from these foreign 
oats, under the impression that since it 
bears the label of a British manufac. 
turer it is British, 6r rather Scotch, oat- 
meal 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 4 | 


scapptaieicmoaass 


ence it was causing with WLS, Chicago, 
operating on 870 kilocycles, 


Recommended By Chairman. 

The transposition of the wave chan- 
nels of WWJ and WOC was made upon 
recommendation of Commissioner H. A. 
Bellows and also of the chairman of the 
Radio Commission, Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam H. G. Bullard. 

Mr. Bellows stated in a letter to Ad- 
miral Bullard that the change places 
WWJ 100 kilocycles away from WTAM, 
Cleveland, and 90 kilocycles away from 
WGHP, Mt. Clemens, Mich., the nearest 
large stations, and 1t was stated orally 
at the headquarters of the Commission 
that it was expected these shifts would 
materially help reception in that. region. 

Other Changes Ordered. 


Several other changes in wave length 
assignment were, ordered by the Com- 
mission September 10. The full list as 
announced follows: 

WWJI—tThe Detroit 
Mich. Changed from 
850 kilocycles, 

WOC—Palmer School of Chiropractic, 


News, Detroit, 
800 kilocycles to 


ment or in a.position not subject to the 
Retirement Act. 

If he finally decides to pay for such 
service and have it counted, his allowable 
service may aggregate more than 15 
years, thus making him a de facto em- 
ploye because he was continued without 
certificate of the Commission after ren- 
dering 15 years of allowable service and 
reaching retirement age. 

There are two ways of avoiding this 
danger: (1) By invariably requesting 
continuance certificates for employes 
yeaching retirement age whether they 
have apparently served 15 years or not, 
as suggested in the Commission’s Cir- 
cular No. 38; or (2) by assuming that 
the employe may wish to obtain credit 
for all his civil service, and making con- 
tinuance recommendation before he shall 
have completed 15 years’ service and 
reached retirement age, whether deduc- 
tions have been made for all his service 
or not. 

Devenpart, Ia. Changed from 850 to 800 
kilocycles. 

WTMJ—Milwaukee Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Permited full time on 1,020 
kilocycles. 

WHAD-—Marquette University, 
waukee, Wis. Changed from 
1,110 kilocycles, dividing 
WGOE, Milwaukee. 

WSOR—School of Engineering, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Ordered to divide time 
WHAD on 1,110 kilocycles, 


Mil- 
1,020 to 
time with 
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